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In Our Opinion 











CULTURAL SAMPLER 

It has been frequently remarked 
that. just in recent years, Canadians 
have about 


become _ self-conscious 


their “culture.” During the same 
vears there has been a marked in- 
crease in popular appreciation of and 
participation in the arts 
the but 
ballet and literature as well. It would 


not only 


visual arts, music, drama. 
he difficuit to prove that one is the 
But 
the fact that they have happened 
simultaneously suggests that their co- 


cause or effect of the other. 


development is not purely coinci- 
dental. 


Nearly two years ago (May, 1950) 
Foop FoR THoucHT published a 
special issue on “the Arts in Canada” 
which, judging by the favor with 
which it has been received, met a 
real need. This issue attempted, in a 
modest and necessarily sketchy fa- 
shion, to survey the state of the arts 
in Canada at the professional level. In 
this current issue, we have tried to 
gather a sampling of the kinds of 
amateur or semi-professional artistic 
activity which, like spring, is “busting 
out all over.” We make no preten- 
sions that this is any kind of a survey. 
We hope, however, that its effect will 
be stimulating, not only of more 
activity, but of more reporting of 
activity, so that in the not too distant 
future a survey can be made. 


are convinced that this 
sort of amateur or semi-professional 
activity is not only good in itself, for 
the people who participate, but is of 
the utmost importance in developing 
the popular support which is essen- 
tial for the professional. People who 
have “dabbled” in paint themselves, 
especially if they have had good in- 
struction from a real artist, are much 
more likely to appreciate what 
volved in the creation of a great 
or good picture. People who have 
worked together to put on “Mac- 
beth,” will have acquired not only 
a new appreciation of Shakespeare 
but more willingness to support a 
drama festival or a national theatre. 
The Massey Commission were well 
aware of this when they wrote: 


The work of the radio and school in 
developing appreciation of the fine arts 
is recoginzed, but these are no substi- 
tute for the intimate training given by 
the local group, not only to the per- 
formers but to their friends who come to 
criticize or applaud. Nor can any mass 
medium replace the training of the music 
and drama festivals 


For we 


is In- 


where individuals 
and groups “pace one another on the 
road to excellence.” 


The line between amateur and pro- 
fessional is a very delicate one to 


draw. Many professional artists in 
all the arts have moved up from the 
ranks of the amateurs. There may 


be some professionals who resent 











“weekend painters’ and Saturday 


night actresses. But such jealousy 
would be too costly if it were general, 
The Com- 
missioners “were impressed by the 


as we are sure it is not. 


large number of musical and dramatic 
groups which not only provide part- 
time employment for many of their 
members, but which promote their 
training by scholar- 
ships. Artists’ and musicians’ groups, 


professional 


though notoriously impecunious, give 
scholarships to their members and 
many groups make the raising of 
money for scholarships their main 
activity.” 
What Are We Waiting For? 
Canada needs to develop all her 
resources from the ground up while 
continually striving for higher and 
higher standards at the top. The 
work of the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, 
well to 
use the full title occasionally to re- 


Letters, and Sciences (it is 


mind ourselves of its terms of refer- 


ence}. undoubtedly greatly aug- 


mented general awareness of Can- 


ada’s cultural potentialities—-and de- 
That 


itself been a source of strength and 


ficiencies. awareness has in 


stimulation. Spines have been stif- 
fened to resist temptation and infiltra- 
tion from outside our borders: hands 
have dipped into pockets to support 
such things as the foundation of a 
national ballet and costly operatic 
productions using Canadian talent. 
Hopes have been raised that soon 
Canada will follow the example of 
every other civilized country in the 
world in making available modest 
sums of the public money for the 
support of her cultural life. 


How long will the independence, 
the generosity, the hopefulness. last? 
Why should they be expected to last 
any longer? The Massey Commis- 
sion made specific and compassable 
recommendations concerning — the 
establishment of a Council to provide 
stimulation and help in these fields. 
It is common knowledge in Ottawa 
that legislation has been drafted 
which would set up such a Council. 
And yet we are informed by the 
Prime Minister, in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Coldwell on Mareh 13, 
that “it is not likely that the govern- 
ment will have any legislation about 
this matter to 
liament this session.” 
waiting for’ That question the 
Prime Minister did not answer. 


“The More We Are Together’ 


One reason why we 


recommend to par- 


What are we 


are so Con- 
vinced of the importance of develop- 
ing Canada’s artistic potentialities is 
that they could constitute such a uni- 
fying force in Canadian life. Art. 
music, drama, transcend barriers of 


Not 


they unite the two great language 


language or religion. only do 
blocks of our population but they 
can be shared and enriched by the 
new arrivals from Europe. A paint- 
ing by Pellan may be admired and 
understood in British 
(Quebec 


Columbia: 
their 
skills with housewives on the prairies; 


weavers from share 
a French play performed in French 
by a Montreal company wins general 
approval and an award at the Do- 
minion Drama Festival in Toronto. 
Examples of this sort will occur to 
everyone. 


Recently an exhibition of paint- 
ings by new arrivals to Canada from 
Europe has been touring the gal- 





leries. The songs and dances of new 
Canadians have endeared themselves 
to audiences across Canada. We re- 
gret that more accounts of the activi- 
ties of these various groups are not 
included in this sampling. We hope 
we may hear from them later. 
“Culture” is a large word. It 
covers not only artistic activity but 
such things as libraries and archives. 
Knowledge of their past invariably 
inspires Canadians with pride in their 
present and anticipation of their 
And no _ institutions have 
contributed more to the artistic and 
cultural life of the country than 
libraries. For this reason we are glad 


future. 


to include in this issue an account 
from Ontario of the Tweedsmuir 
Books and a report of new library 
developments in east and west. 

The between 
libraries and adult education is be- 
coming increasingly apparent to the 
public and to librarians themselves. 


intimate connection 


(Adult educators have always been 
acutely aware of it!) It is made quite 
obvious in Miss Gilroy's article on 
the new regional library in Saskatch- 
ewan. All librarians in the country 
will take heart from the intimation 
in the Speech from the Throne that 
legislation will be introduced into 
this session of parliament to make 
possible the establishment of a na- 
tional library. The wording of the 
announcement does not lead one to 
hope for more than a tentative step 
at present but it is a step in the right 
direction. A national library would 
give impetus to library deveiopment 
all over the country. 


Libraries, voluntary associations 
for the practice and support of the 


arts. local groups collecting local his- 


tory—all these are among the con- 
stituents of adult education. They 
count on us; we count on them. 


DR. COADY RETIRES 


From Antigonish comes the news 
that Monsignor M. M. Coady has 
retired from his post as director of 
the Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University. Dr. Coady 
is seventy years old and has recently 
been ill, so that no one will begrudge 
him a rest from his labors, deeply 
as we regret that his active work 
among us must cease. 

Friends of the CAAE and faithful 
readers of Foop ror THoucut will 
be familiar with the contribution that 
Dr. Coady has made to adult educa- 
tion in Canada and far beyond it. 
Probably no Canadian educationist is 
better known outside Canada than 
Father Coady. He has received 
many honors including the CAAE’s 
own Henry Marshall Tory Award. 
He is the immediate past president 
of the CAAE. 
last visit to Toronto was the dinner 
in honor of Dr. Corbett last April. 
All those will remember 
vividly the vigor and eloquence with 
which Dr. Coady paid tribute to the 
CAAE’s retiring director and_por- 


The occasion of his 


present 


trayed his vision of what Canada may 
become if the work of adult educa- 


tion, in which 


he and Dr. Corbett 
were pioneers, goes on from strength 
to strength. 

Dr. Corbett’s biographical sketch 
of Dr. Coady appeared in Foop For 
THoucnt in April, 1949, and will be 
reprinted in the collection of profiles, 
Pioneers in Adult Education in Can- 
ada, which will appear shortly in the 
Learning for Living series. 








We add our fervent amen to the 
sentiments expressed by the editor of 
the Maritime Cooperator who writes: 

“After twenty-four years of ex- 
hausting work in the service of the 
people he has. put down his burden 
without regret and even with joy. 
Life, for many leaders of the people, 
is often an unfinished story; it is not 
always given to them to see in their 
lifetime the fruition of their 
faith, their hopes and their works 
But Dr. 


dream—~an 


own 


into solid accomplishment. 


Coady has seen a im- 
possible dream, it seemed to many 
come true in the short space of a 
quarter century. That he may see 
its unfolding for many years to come 
is the prayerful wish of his friends 
and admirers. 

“The belief often been ex- 


pressed by Dr. Coady that the his- 


has 


tory of a truly great people will never 
be written until the masses of the 
people are capable of taking a hand 
in the writing of it; to do this they 
need ideas and noble aspirations for, 
while men and institutions come and 
go, these alone are indestructible. 


People in the mass move to greatness 


slowly, he has asserted, but once 
armed with lofty ideals, they are hard 
to stop. And even though their 
efforts sometimes fail they are never 
the same again... . 


“We are still a long way from the 
goal he envisions. We are far from 
perfection in what has already been 
accomplished but Dr. Coady may be 
assured of one thing: we shall con- 
tinue to move steadfastly along ‘the 
solid ground which holds our feet, 


the while we build our wings’.” 


TALL TALK 


The man who feeds the pigeons where 


The lions enchant Trafalgar Square 


Looks tall beside catastrophe 


But is not half as tall as he 


Who notes giraffes at Whipsnade Zoo 


And understands them through and through. 


VIOLET ANDERSON 





A New library activity 
in northern Saskatchewan 


A New Prairie Crop 


by Marion Gilroy 


RS. MELENA STREET 
spending the winter in Prince 
Albert. She heard that the regional 
library needed help with pasting and 
labeling books. She announced her- 
self with “A little help is worth a 
lot of pity.” and set to work. Every 
book in which she pasted a pocket 


Was 


de 


was scanned with a bright and ap- 
praising eye. One December night, 
when a wild wind was blowing the 
joined the 
librarian on a trip to Paddockwood 


thirty miles away for a Home and 


snow everywhere, she 


School meeting. As she got out of 
the car, she picked up a box of books 
and marched into the hall chuckling. 
“I can’t think of a better way to spend 


my eightieth birthday.” 
, Q a 


New strains of grain make news 
in western Canada. Last year North 
Central Saskatchewan sprouted a 
small but significant new 
libraries. 


crop of 
In nine villages and ham- 
lets which had neither libraries nor 
book stores, branch libraries opened: 
at Domremy, Weldon, Beatty, North- 
ern Light, St. Louis, Bellevue, Leask. 
Hoey and Hagen. The existing pub- 
lic library in Melfort got fourteen 
hundred new books from the regional 
library headquarters while the public 
library in the city of Prince Albert 
received about five thousand 
books. 


new 


A regional library pools the re- 
sources of an area, adds provincial 
grants, and by this joint effort pro- 
vides a scattered population of 25.000 
or more people with a start toward 
adequate library service. The board 
of the North Central Saskatchewan 
Regional Library at its first meeting 
on April 5, 1950, found that it had 
$25.000 to spend on books from the 
dollar per capita grant offered by the 
provincial government for this pur- 
The government had 
agreed to contribute to the annual 
cost of operating this library twenty- 


pose. also 


five cents a person for the rural popu- 
lation and twelve and a half cents 
a person for the urban population. 
In addition. the government offered 
to the region the services of the super- 
visor of regional libraries for a 
period of two years to organize the 
service, her salary to be paid by the 
government. With her was offered 
the Division’s car. The new board 
accepted the offer. and named _ the 
supervisor of the division, librarian 
and secretary-treasurer. 

Urban municipalities participating 
in the regional library had promised 
to pay yearly thirty-seven and one 
half cents a person and rural muni- 
cipalities twenty-five cents a person. 
Local communities assumed the re- 
sponsibility of providing premises to 











house the books. The regional board 
was to provide books and staff and 
Prince Albert provided 
headquarters. 


rent-free 


A year before the first board meet- 
ing was held on April 5, 1950, the 
province had sold the city, on favor- 
able “the old Natural Re- 
sources building”, built as the Prince 
Albert Club, to be remodelled for 
the proposed regional library head- 
quarters and the Prince Albert Pub- 
lic Library. By the middle of July 
when work started, only the base- 
ment of the building was available. 
Tenants, who were to have moved 
out in June, stayed on until Decem- 
ber. The squatters in the basement 
included two librarians, the second 
being Grace Campbell, who had come 
lend-lease the Ed- 
ward Island libraries, and a sten- 
ographer. We got yellow paint on 
the walls, blonde wooden furniture 
and stacks (steel cost too much even 
then) and work began. There may 
have been Saskatchewan summers 
that were hot; but in 1950 it rained 
nearly all the time so we worked in 
coats and flight boots. It was cold 
comfort to know that the vault had 
held the liquid refreshment of the 
Prince Albert Club in the boom days 
when the building was new. 


terms, 


on from Prince 


During the fall and winter, when 
we were swamped with books and 
hounded by calls to open branches, 
we were lucky to get volunteer help 
from interested individuals and from 
local organizations like the Home and 
School Associations, 1.0.D.E.’s 
the Catholic Women’s League. 


. and 


Early in 1951 the job of renovating 
the two upper floors of the library 


6 


building began. Old floors were 
torn up, partitions went out, struggles 
went on with city committees who 
liked the old dark woodwork and 
didn't see why paint had to be mixed 
to turn green to grey green, and as 
for a pale apricot color in the chil- 
dren’s room ....! We had to give 
way often when it was a question of 
money because the city of Prince 
Albert is notoriously hard up. It is 
still paying for a dam started in its 
boom days and never finished. But 
when it was a question of taste, the 
staff held firm. When we didn’t win, 
we connived. It was worth it. Any- 
way weve been getting letters from 
Rosthern and Yorkton, beginning: 
“We've heard that you have a most 
attractive library We think 
so too. 

When the roads dried up in the 
spring, started opening the 
branches. The first was Domremy. 
While its official population is 247, 


we 


it also serves the surrounding rural 
district. This village had joined after 


the library started. The double- 
faced stack in the Domremy Co-op 
Store was light in color and well 
made, the manager was benevolent, 
and the clerk who agreed to look 
after the books could pick up the de- 
tails of checking them out and in, 
keeping the records and the shelves 
in order, speak French and English 
with equal fluency, and now and then 
wrap up sugar, prunes and cornflakes 
like a conjurer. Peter McLintock, in 
a talk on the library given on the 
CBC on May 8, 1951, told something 
of the excitement caused by the 
arrival of the regional library books 
in this village: 





But organization and finances . . . im- 
portant as they are .. . are pretty dull 
stuff. The interesting part of the service 
is the human side . . . the way people’s 
faces light up when they run their eyes 
over hundreds of brand new books .. . 
reading of which is theirs for the ask- 
ing. last 
week, one minute after Miss Gilroy and 


had 


library there in the local co-op store a 


At the village of Domremy 


her assistant opened the branch 
young lad had borrowed a book on base- 
ball. Another away with Roger 
Tory Petersen’s “Field Guide to Western 
Birds”. The primary teacher latched on 
to “The Cock, the Mouse and the Little 
Red Hen”, 


“Seott’s Last Expedition” to read aloud 


was 


while another teacher took 


to the class. 


All told some sixty borrowers’ cards 
were issued that afternoon. And _ the 


Domremy that the 


a real need in 


people of agreed 
regional library will fill 


their lives. 


May 2 was the big day when we 
opened the Prince Albert Public 
Library, our biggest branch, and had 
the formal opening of the head- 
We had weeded out the 
Public Library’s collection. moved it 
from its old quarters, and found that 
it had about 4,500 books of non- 
fiction, 3,500 volumes of fiction and 
less than 100 children’s books which 
were usable. From the _ regional 
library we added reference and tech- 


quarters, 


nical books, new books of every sort 
and about 3,000 children’s books. We 
had invited representatives of the 
government, municipalities and or- 
ganizations throughout the area. The 


turnout was good. Library Advisory 
Council members came from Saska- 
toon, with a surprisingly large turn- 
out of Saskatoon librarians. The 
visiting editor from the Western Pro- 


ducer caught the spirit of the opening 


in an article which appeared in that 
paper on May 10: 


An historic milestone was passed at 
Prince Albert last week. There was a 
gala spirit about the occasion. Many 
of the people at the opening had been 
working for years for better library 
service for the prairies and they felt it 
was a great day. 


The Hon. W. S. Lloyd, Minister of 
Education, declared the library officially 
open, pointing out that 1951 was the 
100th anniversary of the first general 
library legislation in Canada. He paid 
tribute to the many people who had 
helped to get the library going. When 
the first board meeting was held, repre- 
sentatives were there from all the muni- 
cipalities which had signed the agree- 
ment. But for many months before this 
Miss Gilroy had been on the job. After 
making a survey of the province she had 
concentrated on the northern area. She 
had addressed club meetings; she had 
talked to town councils, trying to per- 
that books 
essential; she had spoken on the radio 
for the 
persuaded others to do likewise. On 


suade the members were 


and written articles press and 
good roads and bad, she had been out 


with her book display. 


The Athlone Chapter of the LO.D.E. 
undertook the furnishing of the chil- 
dren’s library on the second floor. It is 
finished in peach with chairs and tables 
of suitable height and colorful curtains 
on the sunny windows. Quota Club and 
Business Women’s groups provided the 
Liberty print drapes on the main floor. 
Members of the Athlone Chapter of the 
1.0.D.E. at the 
library opening. The tea room was just 
off the children’s and there 
visitors admired some of the 3,000 new 
books for boys and girls. Not only will 
the regional library open a world of 
books to boys and girls but it will mean 
reference books that will answer ques- 
tions on hobbies, on farming problems, 


served tea to visitors 


section 











on handicrafts. on men and women in 


the news. 
The 


wish 


library enthusiasts echoed the 
of the 
the regional library might be as a lamp 


that light the 


Minister of Education that 


would way for other 


regions. 


Statistics fail to tell the whole story 
of a library’s work in a community: 
but more books circulated in the nine 
months the Prince Albert library was 
1951 than had circulated 
in the whole year in 1950. Non- 
fiction circulation increased sharply. 
So did the circulation of children’s 
books. By the end of 1951. we had 
classified, catalogued and prepared 
11.578 books. Our circulation in the 
branches. none of 


open in 


them open for 
more than part of the year. totalled 
12.964. Often a book borrowed by 
one reader was read by the 
family. 


whole 
We had a charming letter 
girl who had sent in a re- 
quest for books on Gandhi. She had 
enjoyed them and added: “My mum 
read all the books. too.” The friendly. 
helpful librarian in Melfort wrote not 
long ago: “Borrowers here are so 


from a 


pleased (and I may say. some ex- 
press surprise) at the way they are 
able to get most any book they ask 
for so promptly. They are all for 
the regional system.” 


available to 
may ask for books 
they want if they do not find them in 
a branch. We have had requests for 


Request slips are 


readers so they 


books on the Chinese language. Es- 


peranto, Spanish. Ukrainian. the 
works of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Herder and Spinoza, the 
works of town and com- 
munity planning, writing radio plays, 


Lao-tse. 


great trials, local historical pageants, 


metal art crafts. 
arms and armor. wheat. animal dis- 
eases, the history of naval power, the 


sawdust burners. 


ballet. log cabin construction, car 
repairing, the psycho-biology of lan- 
guage and heraldry. Among the 
books which have been asked for are 
Menninger's The Human Mind, Dr. 
Croteau’s Cradled in the Waves, Kurt 
Lewin’s Resolving Social Conflicts, 
Edgar Christian’s Unflinching, and 
Linton’s Cultural Background oj Per- 
sonality. We find it hard to keep up 
with the requests for more and more 
from some of the 
We have bought a small 
collection of books in Norwegian and 
( krainian. 
from Norway years ago asked for 
Knut Hamsum’s Growth of the Soil 
“You 


added. 


hooks in French 


branches. 


\ farmer who had come 


at the Weldon branch opening. 
might think it's rough”. he 
“but that’s just the way it is’. 


Opening on a budget which is less 
than half the amount of the per capita 
grant received by the Regina and 
Saskatoon public libraries, and try- 
ing to serve scattered communities 
stretching east and west 150 miles. 
we have been deeply appreciative of 
the help which has come from volun- 
lary organizations and cooperative 
individuals. The nine small branches 


looked 


brarians. 


are after by volunteer li- 
Even the 
opened in a few weeks in the town 
of Shellbrook. which has just signed 


the library agreement, will be manned 


branch to be 


by a volunteer. It may not be the 
ideal but 
budget and inflation, it is the onl) 
way manage. 


solution with a_ limited 


we Can 


Volunteer help in Prince Albert 
has continued to be important. Gifts 


from Prince Albert organizations 





have partly furnished this largest 
branch. The Victoria and Albert 
Chapter of the 1.0.D.E. has recently 
undertaken to furnish the audio- 
visual They have bought 
chairs, drapes and are arranging to 
cover the walls with burlap so that 
we can have art displays from the 
National Gallery, the Western Art 
Circuit and the Saskatchewan Arts 
Board. The room is used for film 
showings and is available for cultural 
and educational groups in the dis- 
trict. A special showing of children’s 
films is held once a month on Satur- 
When we can per- 
suade some local organization to give 


room. 


day mornings. 


us money 


records we 


for a gramaphone and 
shall have regular con- 
certs for adults and for boys and 
girls. Clubs have been coming to visit 


the library in groups: teachers’ in- 


stitutes and classes of nurses in train- 
ing come to visit and for film show- 
ings. Last spring the Prince Albert 
District Homemakers’ convention 
visited the library and had tea in 
the audio-visual room. Well over a 
hundred people came to the library's 
open house during Young Canada’s 
Book Week. That night we received 
the Canadian Federation of Univer- 
sity Women’s grant for $350 which 
is awarded to one library in Canada 
each year “to stimulate children’s 
reading interests”. We showed two 
after the presentation 
monies: “Books and People” and 
“West Wind”. Then the local Uni- 
versity Women’s Club served tea and 
gave the library the net proceeds 
from the silver collection. We have 
had a Citizens’ Forum in the library 
since Christmas. Local organizations 
are making contributions to our film 


films cere- 


fund so that we can rent outstanding 
films for children. Last fall we gave 
an office to the Prince Albert and 
District Film Council. We are serv- 
ing twenty rural points with films 
as well as the city. The film council 
pays the film librarian who is on 
duty three afternoons a week. Be- 
tween times we fill in. 


We have a publicity job to do in 
the region to keep readers informed 
of the services and to interest adjoin- 
ing municipalities which should come 
in. Daily and weekly papers have 
Radio station 
CKBI in Prince Albert has been most 
generous in giving the library ex- 
cellent news publicity, special talks 
on the service, and a daily spot at a 
strategic time since last May. The 
library staff has cooperated with two 
members of the station staff in plan- 
ning “The Bookman’s Notebook”, a 
weekly series of talks on books. While 
some of these ten-minute talks have 
been given by staff members of the 
library and the excellent 
talks have been given by others from 


done a good job. 


station, 


the city and points as far distant as 
Leask and Melfort. The 
started in September and will con- 
tinue into May. Carl Wicklund, the 
Adult Education Field Representative 
in Melfort, has been writing a de- 
lightful column in the local weekly 
paper on the books sent to the Mel- 
fort branch. We hope to have it 
printed in some other papers in the 
region before long. 


series 


Several times a year the Regional 
Coordinating Committee which is 
working in the eastern part of our 
library area meets in Melfort or Tis- 
dale. It brings together the exten- 
sion workers from the Wheat Pool, 








Cooperatives, the reps, Na- 
Film Board and Adult Edu- 
cation field representatives, public 
health nurses, welfare workers, school 
superintendents and others. The 
benefits aren’t all intangible. Last 
summer the “ag. rep.” from Tisdale 
took a collection of our books, posters 
and publicity pamphlets in the agri- 
cultural van which visits all the farm 
activities in his district. 


7 u 
ag. 


tional 


We have displays at all the fairs 
in the region. 


They are a story in 
When we pack up on 
Saturday night at midnight, we re- 
member the consolation offered by 
one of the mellowest of the Wheat 
Pool field men: “Cheer up. 


themselves. 


There's 
no purgatory for extension workers. 
We're getting it now”. 


Perhaps if we had the annual 
minimum of $1.50 per capita which 
library experts recommend _ there 
would be more purgatory later. But 
without it we can only touch the 
surface of the job we should be doing 
with people of all ages with books. 
films, pictures and other 
We can conscript some 
funds which help to eke out our 
budget: but we can only nibble at 
the adult education job that should 
be done. If we had waited to get 
more financial support before we 
started, we would probably have post- 
poned 


records. 
materials. 


our beginning for another 


Difficulties here 
are accentuated by sparsity of popu- 
lation, an 


generation or more, 


agricultural revolution 
which makes bigger and bigger farms, 


the mixed population of a new coun- 
try and the demands on public money 
created by a variety of new services. 
Added to this is the determination of 
many rural councillors “to keep the 
tax rate down”. Since many of them 
plan to leave the province when they 
give up farming, they prefer to spend 
large sums of money to build and 
clear roads instead of a third of a 
mill for libraries. Another factor 
was well stated by the Massey Com- 
mission, which found that “profes- 
sional librarians and many others are 
deeply concerned by the fact that 
Canadians are so intellectually 
undernourished that many of them 
now feel no hunger.” 


Encouraged by the growth of 
county and regional libraries in other 
parts of the country, not only Sas- 
katchewan but Alberta and Manitoba 
have passed regional library legis- 
lation in the last few years. Alberta 
has made a start on a regional library 
in the Lacombe area and Manitoba 
is just now advertising for a trained 
librarian with experience in exten- 
sion work to act as director of li- 
braries. If the new regional libraries 
which start on the Prairies in the next 
few years have library boards with 
the punch and enthusiasm of the 
board of the North Central Saskat- 
chewan Regional Library, they will 
do a job for education even if they 
haven't money for all the tools. Per- 
haps some of this western oil so much 
in the news lately will eventually get 
into the lamp of learning. 





“YOURS FOR INTELLECTUAL READING” 


The author oj the jollowing letter will undoubtedly be cheeréd to read 


Wiss Gilroy’s article. The letter was received by the Ontario Farm Forum 


office following the broadcast on December 3 on “Educational Outlets for 


{dults.” 


I listen with pleasure and _ profit 
to the farm broadcast, as I was a 
rural resident for over seventy years. 
Now since retiring I find my eye- 
sight failing, se I am unable to read 
as much as I would wish. But it was 
the matter of books, in last night’s 
broadcast. which interested me most. 


I grew up on a farm twelve miles 
from Almonte, Ontario, which was 
the seat of a small library, the near- 
est to I longed constantly for 
the privilege of reading. especially 


me. 


those books revealing the wonders 
of nature and in general. 
Although books cost money to buy 
and money was scarce, I bought and 


science 


read a few on scientific subjects. 


After leaving home I landed on 
a homestead in North Saskatchewan, 
31 miles from a railroad, but my 
isolation was not so much a matter 
for pity as a person might suppose. 
I met and married a Toronto girl 
and our interest was centered for a 
number of years in developing the 
farm and home buildings. 


Upon inquiry my wife learned of 
the Open Shelf Library in Regina 
whereby anyone residing in Sas- 
katchewan could have any book in 
the library sent postpaid with four 
weeks to read it, then return it, the 
reader paying return postage. That 
library was the best institution of its 


kind that I have heard of: it placed 
many scientific books within the 
reach of homesteaders who were 
quite unable to buy them, owing to 
financial stringency. 


I believe the Open Shelf has been 
discontinued and travelling libraries 
introduced. . . . Travelling libraries 
containing a wide variety of reading 
should be consistently recommended 
to all rural districts. In fact they 
should be commended almost to the 
extent of compelling the residents to 
apply for a box of books. They don’t 
realize the blessing they are missing. 


In many rural districts in earlier 
days, and I suppose in some districts 
yet, the whole evenings of the winter 
months were spent in dancing or 
card playing—not both; there was 
not room for both. I know person- 
ally of the neighbors converging on 
a packing-box-size homesteader’s 
home for square dancing where both 
the stove and bed would have to be 
put outside to make room; such 
procedure was not unusual. Other 
districts were given over to cards. 
and after a long winter of wrangling. 
half in jest and half in earnest, all 
they had learned were a few sly tricks 
to pull off on their opponents. 


For the general welfare of rural 
dwellers, by all means try to popu- 
larize the well selected rural library. 








Western Canada Art Circuit 


by A. 


or years ago, when the West- 
4 ern Canada Art Circuit was first 
organized in Western Canada, there 
were three art galleries between Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver and three local 
art clubs manfully battling to find 
temporary 


accommodation for tran- 


sient art shows. 


Today there are nine art galleries 
or centers manned by permanent 
staffs while five other cities have made 
provision with library boards or civic 
center committees to house shows in 
such premises. Two of the library 
boards make annual appropriations 


for art gallery services. 


While the Western 


materially 


Art Circuit has 
assisted in getting new 
galleries established. the initial im- 
petus has, in all instances, come from 
the small groups of enthusiasts who 
find in the travelling art show a con- 
tact with the rest of the art world. 
The pattern is much the same in each 
instance: the small art club meets 
monthly in private homes; it begins 
to reach out for an occasional small 
exhibition; within a year or so the 
demand grows for bigger and more 
significant shows: then the art group 
suddenly realizes that their little enter- 
prise has gone beyond their limited 
resources, in man power for packing. 
hanging and general supervision. and 
in finances, because the larger ex- 
hibitions can cost all of $50-—a lot 


of money in any art club's language. 


F. Key 


At this point drastic action must 
be taken. In two instances only, dur- 
ing the brief history of the Circuit, 
have art clubs thrown up their hands 
and discontinued this activity. In 
the latest of these instances the action 
was decided upon after reviewing the 
fate of its more enthusiastic spirits: 
one of them had accepted the curator- 
ship of a small gallery elsewhere. 
two others were attending Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York, a fourth 
had a job as art teacher in a U.S. 
institution and the secretary had 
moved to the United States for domes- 
tic reasons! 


In its early stages the Western Cir- 
cuit relied chiefly on an exchange 
of exhibitions within the four western 
provinces. Two or three shows might 
be brought from the National Gallery 
and possibly one super colossal col- 
lection loaned by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation or some 
other benefactor who was prepared 
to pay all costs of the tour. 


Four years ago, Circuit members 
revised its policy and decided that its 
functions should include bringing 
into the west more significant shows 
from other countries, in addition to 
searching for exhibitions from the 
eastern and maritime provinces. The 
Circuit still calls the National 
Gallery for exhibitions—-five such 
collections are travelling the west this 
winter 


on 


but more and more it relies 





on its own scouting and seeks to gain 
the goodwill of other Circuits and the 
major galleries by offering from time 
to time its own exhibitions for more 
extended tours. Thus, liaison has 
been established with both the West- 
ern Ontario and Maritime: circuits 
in addition to the West Coast (U:S.) 
circuit with its rich resources. 


Not only does the Circuit care for 
the art needs of its member galleries 
but makes available to smaller com- 
munities a limited number of matted 
exhibitions at nominal cost. Relying 
entirely vn voluntary help from the 
directors and curators of the western 
galleries, the Circuit this year will 
have functioned on less than $5.000. 
out of which—and this is important— 
it will have paid all freight and in- 
surance and the occasional 
rental, on a total of twenty-two ex- 
hibitions. Already, for 1952-53, it 


costs, 


has tentatively booked or organized 
over thirty exhibitions for its mem- 


One of its Western 
shows, titled “Four Calgary Artists”. 
is presently touring the Western 
Canadian Circuit while the “Sybil 
Andrews colored linoprint” exhibi- 
tion, which has already toured West- 
ern Ontario and the Maritimes, is 
now on the U.S. West Coast tour with 
its opening date at San 
Texas. 


ber galleries. 


Antonio. 


Looking over the list of exhibitions 
for next season, one of the most 
original and exciting has been given 
the title “Canadians from Paris”. 
With several young Canadian artists 
recently returned from Europe and 
a number still abroad, it was felt 
that a collection of works by such a 
group would provide a new experi- 


The job 


ence for gallery visitors. 


of organization has been turned over 
to Douglas Morton, young curator 
at Calgary’s Coste House, himself a 
former student in Paris and London. 
From England, the Circuit is bring- 
ing a retrospective show by Martin 
Bloch and is still negotiating for an 
exhibition from the British National 
Trust. 

Touring the west today is a col- 
lection of ancient arid modern prints 
brought from Japan by the Circuit 
and a collection of fifty works by 
members of the Toller Grafica Pop- 
ular of Mexico City. From the Me- 
Kenzie collection of Old Masters at 
Regina College, an exhibition of Old 
Master drawings is currently being 
shown. From the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery, twenty sketches of the Group of 
Seven, including seven Tom Thom- 
sons and five by the late J. E. H. 
MacDonald, are making the rounds of 
the galleries. and even as this article 
is being written, word has come that 
five panel shows from the Museum 
of Modern Art which have been 
bought out of Circuit funds, are 
awaiting clearance at customs. 


The Circuit has voluntarily classi- 
fied its member galleries according 
to their facilities for handling pic- 
tures, thus ensuring protection for 
the more valuable collections. It is 
interesting to note that, throughout 
the life of the Circuit, only five 
claims for damage to canvasses have 
been made, none of which were com- 
plete losses, total claims involving no 
more than $500. At the present 
moment, the Circuit policy protects 
more than $30,000 worth of fine art. 
This does not include National Gal- 
lery sponsored shows, which are auto- 
matically covered by the Gallery in- 











surance. or three other exhibitions 
which are insured by the owners. 


In planning a winter's schedule, 
many factors are considered. There 
is, of course, a surfeit of mediocre 
exhibitions which individuals and 
societies would wish on any gallery 
or Circuit lacking will-power and re- 
If an art Circuit is to ful- 


fill its real functions, it must be pre- 


sistance. 


pared to offer exhibitions which may 


not necessarily prove popular—in 
fact, it must encourage its member 
galleries to espouse the unpopular 
at times—but a must be 
maintained. It is also realized that 


the smaller communities cannot be 


balance 


exposed to such an exhibition as, 
say, the “French-Canadian Moderns’, 
which is making the rounds of the 
larger centers this winter. Unfor- 
tunately, an Old Master show like- 
wise cannot be loaned to the com- 
munity which relies on temporary 
and voluntary help, 
that such 


restricted to calenda 


hanging space 
but 
centers must be 
art. 


this does not mean 


Kach of the smaller centers gets 
individual planning from the Circuit 
based on its ability to handle exhibi- 
tions and the capacity of its citizens 
to absorb. While the directors are 
exhibitions in other 
parts of the world, each member gal- 


scouting for 


lery is asked to promote, sponsor or 
organize at least one exhibition. This 


does the exhibition 


that 
On a number of occasions. 
offered been 
rejected as not coming up to the stan- 
dards of the 


not 
will tour. 
exhibitions 


mean 
thus have 


Circuit or for other 


reasons—top heavy with mountains 
maybe. 


And what of the individual gal- 
leries? In addition to the travelling 
exhibitions, each gallery sponsors its 
local shows—one-man, group and 
society-—thus giving encouragement 
to the local artist and craftsman while 
at the same time bringing to them 
that contact with the rest of the world 


which all creative artists need. 


During the past two years the 
Universities of Alberta and British 
Columbia have opened permanent 
gallery quarters. Regina College 
will build a new and modern art 
gallery next summer. The Edmon- 
ton Museum of Arts has recently 
acquired on old home and is at the 
moment remodelling. Victoria, after 
having exhibited in a converted down- 
town garage for the past four years, 
has taken over the Sara Spencer 
home for its permanent gallery and 
center. 

Whereas a few years ago curators 
just grew up with the place, today 
the permanent galleries in Western 
Canada are manned by men 
women who have the requisite art 


and 


training and who are dedicated to 
the More 


voluntary assistance is being replaced 


profession. and more 
by additional paid staff. 

All important is the fact that, in 
all cities where such centers are now 
established. citizens have been given 
an awareness of the relationship of 
The art 
center now is being accepted as an 


art to their everyday life. 


integral part of the community. 





ART GALLERY EXTENSION 


Around Town 


The extension program of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto evolved from a 
survey 
by its 


conducted a few years ago 
Public Relations Committee. 
The survey showed that the public 
had many curious misconceptions 
about the Gallery and that few To- 
rontonians took any specific interest 
in its activities. As a result it was 
decided to try to bring knowledge 
about the Gallery to the people, par- 
ticularly to people in the outlying 
districts where lack of communica- 
tion made it difficult to visit the 
Gallery. 

The Department has 
grown rapidly since it was set up 
three years ago. 


Extension 


It operates on the 
principle that if the facilities of the 
Gallery are brought to people in their 
own districts and they are shown 
some of its possibilities, the Gallery 
will make new friends for itself and 
public interest in art will be widened. 


During the survey, names of people 
likely to be sympathetic to such an 
enterprise had been tabulated. By 
making contact with these people in 
various parts of the city the work got 


under One or 


way. two members 
of the Art Gallery Women’s Com- 
mittee gave their time voluntarily and 
an Extension Secretary was appointed 
to help them and to coordinate their 
efforts. 


The Department made it clear that 
the Gallery in no way wishes to inter- 
fere with any existing art group or 
organization. The hope is that, if 
such a group already exists, it will 
support the Gallery’s effort and that 


both it and the Gallery 
receive mutual benefit. 


group may 


It must also be clearly understood 
that a district must want the Gallery 
to come to it, that there are enough 
people interested in art to want to 
form a group and keep it going. 
Though the Gallery would like to 
provide its services, it has only a very 
small fund at its disposal for such 
work, so the groups have to become 
self-supporting immediately after the 
initial meeting. 


This first meeting is usually organ- 
ized by a preliminary executive of 
district residents or it may be spon- 
sored by some community group. 
The Gallery bears the costs of the 
first program as a sample of what 
it has to offer. It usually consists of 
a demonstration in painting by a well 
known artist and a short talk by an 
expert on some form of art apprecia- 
tion. Films on art are also made 
available and the Extension Depart- 
ment has a small collection of original 
paintings suitable for lending to the 
groups if there is space to hang them. 


Out of this meeting some idea of 
the needs and preferences of each 
community apparent and 
from then on the programs are paid 
for and arranged by the local execu- 
tive with the help of the Gallery. 
Each executive raises the funds as it 
sees fit, either by a membership fee 
or an entrance fee or sometimes both. 
If a group wishes to sponsor adult 
painting classes the Gallery helps to 
organize them and provides a quali- 
fied instructor. Children’s painting 
classes can also be provided for. 


becomes 














There are now groups working in 
Leaside, East York. 
Lawrence Park, Scarborough and 
Etobicoke. Others are in prospect 
for Willowdale and West Toronto. 
One of the most interesting features 


five districts: 


of the work is that each group is so 
different in its character and organi- 
zation. 


The Department policy is to make 
the program as flexible as possible, 
so that any art subject may be in- 
cluded provided a certain standard 
One of the chief aims is to 
do just that 


is set. 
to set a standard. Art 
is something that affects everyone not 
only through the pictures they hang 
on their walls but also through the 
objects with which their houses are 
furnished and even in the designs 
of the materials with their 
clothes are Such enormous 
strides have been made in improving 
commercial art in the last few years 
that we must try to keep fine art from 
being confused with the commercial, 


which 
made. 


and see that its standards are also 
maintained in the public mind. 


STEWART BAGNANI. 


On Wheels 

\ joint enterprise of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto and the Com- 
munity Programmes Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education has 
brought thirty-six original paintings 
from the collection — to 
thirty-six towns and cities throughout 
Ontario. Packed in a_ red_ panel 
truck, driven by Mr. C. E. McFaddin. 


who 


Gallery's 


chauffeur but 
curator and art lecturer, the paintings 
have travelled approximately 3.000 
miles October March. 


was not only 


between and 


This experiment was made _ possible 


by a special grant from the Atkinson 
Foundation. 

In each town visited a local com- 
mittee was contacted by the Com- 
munity Programmes Branch to be on 
hand to assist with setting up the 
exhibition. In the improvised gal- 
leries which had to be used—council 
chambers. public libraries, 
classrooms and halls—the wall space 
is often much broken up by doors. 
windows and a variety of projections 


scho | 


so that effective display presented 


considerable challenge. The _ re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity of the 
amateur hanging committees were 
remarkable. At 


space was at a premium, paintings 


one center, where 
were suspended in mid-air from a 
cross beam three feet out from the 
end wall which was not equipped with 
a picture moulding. 


The blackboard ledges of school 
classrooms afford a ready-made dis- 
play rack. Paintings arranged on 
these ledges under fluorescent light- 
ing are well seen although somewhat 
below eye level. In public libraries 
pictures placed on the tops of book- 
shelves are above the average eye 
level but small inconveniences such 
as these passed unnoticed by the 
enthusiastic visitors to the exhibition. 

These visitors were young and old. 
teachers and_ students, 
miners, woodsmen, doctors, business 


housewives. 


men, surveyors, construction workers 
walks of life. 
people who have collected paintings 
and people who said they knew noth- 
art. In Marathon, for 
example, 672 visitors came during 


people from all 


ing about 
the two-day show. The Home and 
School Association arranged a silver 
tea on the Sunday afternoon when 





Mr. McFaddin spoke on the exhibi- 


tion. 


Mr. McFaddin reports that adult 
visitors were more reticent than 
children about asking questions, 
especially in a_ group. 
usually in an 


However 
informal tour a 
number offered interesting answers 
to the problems posed in the course 


of the talk and Often 


discussion. 


they also raised practical personal 
problems. A teacher inquired about 
the color scheme in her classroom; a 
housewife wanted to know where she 
could obtain a print of a certain 
Canadian painting; a man wanted to 
know the value of a certain old paint- 


ing he had inherited; an amateur 
artist would like to have his work 
criticized; an emigrant from Europe 
had brought some paintings with him 

-would Mr. McFaddin 
look at them? 


come and 


As a result of the travelling ex- 
hibition there has been an increasing 
demand from community groups for 
classes in oil painting. In one town 
in the local 
paper regarding a week-end course in 


a small advertisement 
oil painting techniques brought out 
forty-five enthusiasts where there had 
been little interest before the arrival 


of “Art on Wheels.” 


Photo courtesy The Daily Press, Timmins 


A committee of the Porcupine Art Club and Bernard Lalande of the Community 


Programmes Branch arranging the exhibit. 


The painting is Gagnon’s “A Laurentian 


Homestead”. 











PROGRESS IN DESIGN PROMOTION 


The National Industrial Design 
Committee can report advance on 
several fronts in its campaign to pro- 
mote the cause of good design in 
Canadian manufactured products. 


@ The Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will hold a discussion panel 
on industrial design at its annual 
general meeting in Toronto in May. 
Canadian manufacturers who have 
used trained Canadian talent in the 


design of their products will give 


papers describing how such projects 


were successfully developed by their 
firms. 


@ Winner of the second national in- 
dustrial design competition is Lawrie 
McIntosh of Toronto—with his de- 
sign of a plywood chair. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto and studied at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
The judges were: George Nelson, 
architect and industrial designer. 
specializing in furniture design, New 
York City; G. Allan Burton, General 
Manager, Robert Simpson Company 
Ltd.. Toronto; Prof. E. A. Alleut. 
Dean of the School of Engineering, 
University of Toronto, Toronto; J. B. 
Parkin, M.R.A.L.C.. President of the 


Included among the latest additions 
to the Canadian Design Index are 
articles as varied as a deep fat fryer 
for commercial use (left) and a lamp 
for a student’s desk (right above). 
Objects in the Index are chosen by an 
advisory committee of professional 
designers and architects who look for 
economy, utility and simplicity in goods 
of Canadian design and manufacture. 
The original list of items appeared in 
a booklet, “Canadian Designs for 
Everyday Use”, which may be secured 
from the National Gallery, Ottawa, 
for fifty cents. New designs selected 
for the Index are listed and illustrated 
on information sheets appearing 
every three months. A representative 
group of twenty-five articles from the 
Index are also available from the 
National Gallery as a loan collection. 
Schools and colleges, art galleries or 
other responsible borrowers may obtain 
them for display or educational 
purposes. The more the consuming 
public becomes aware of this service 
and demands good design in the 
products it buys, the more rapidly will 
standards of design rise to meet the 
requirements of good 
serviceability. 





taste and 





Association of Canadian Industrial 
Designers, Toronto; J. S. Luck, 
A.C.1.D., Designer, Aluminum La- 
boratories Limited, Kingston, On- 
tario. 


@ Winner of one of the special 
prizes in last year’s competition, 
Norman Slater of Montreal, will be 
the first holder of a National Indus- 
trial Design Scholarship to take ad- 
vanced training in Europe. The work 
done by Mr. Slater during his year 
of study on scholarship at the Insti- 
tute of Design in Chicago shows such 
high promise that the scholarship 
sponsors agreed that he should have 
the opportunity to study British and 
European theory and practice in this 
field. Mr. Slater is the designer of 
the desk lamp shown upper right. 


@ The Vancouver School of Are re- 
ports more and more interest in in- 
dustrial design problems. A course 
of lectures on “the appreciation of 
design as it is applied to industry” 
was given there during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. Technicians from 
local industry took this course as well 
as students and members of the gen- 
eral public. The exhibition “Indus- 
trial Design 1951 B.C.-A.D. 1951,” 
from the National Gallery of Can- 
ada, has also been installed for the 
winter and spring terms as an in- 
structional display in the Vancouver 
Vocational Institute. Being of an 
historical nature this exhibit has 
proved ideal for academic use. Sec- 
tions of it may later be distributed 
elsewhere in British Columbia. Pro- 
motional work in this field is being 
directed in that province by the 
British Columbia Industrial Design 
Committee, which is affiliated with 


the National Industrial Design Com- 
mittee in Ottawa. 


@ You don’t need to have a large 
pocket book to take advantage of 
good design. This was proved by a 
small display entitled “Useful Gifts of 
Good Design under $6.00 from 
Ottawa Stores’, which the National 
Gallery of Canada presented in 
Ottawa last December. Simple and 
harmoniously proportioned objects, 
including Canadian pottery, plastics 
and metalware, Swedish glass. British 
educational toys, United States uten- 
sils and a few items also from 
Germany and Italy, were on view. 
The project was not to show particu- 
lar designs of merit from any one 
country, but rather to indicate to the 
public the international character of 
contemporary design in household 
goods. 








> A professor of drama advocates 
more and better amateur theatre. 


The Theatre at Athens — Ontario 


by William Angus 


HE title is perhaps a bit mis- 

leading. I won't speak especially 
about Athens, Ontario. It could be 
Kamloops, British Columbia, or 
Bridgewater, Nova Scotia—communi- 
ties (not very big) anywhere in our 
country. 

Quite recently | have been talking 
to my class in Drama at Queen’s 
University about the theatre at 
\thens, as one has to do in a his- 
torical survey of theatrical produc- 
tion down through the ages. The 
plays of those early Greeks, written 
almost twenty-five hundred years ago, 
are classics (that is, works which can 
safely be praised without having been 
read). The theatre in which they 
were produced is still interesting even 
to students today. 


Their interest, however, is pretty 
academic. The students and | are 
really much more interested in the 
theatre at Athens, Ontario. That 
theatre is here and now—and has a 
don't 
Athens, Ontario, particularly nor ex- 


future (we hope). | mean 
clusively. To me, it is a symbol, 
standing for all communities in Can- 
ada. There is a theatre there. And 
there always will be. The more, the 
better. You see, | am in favor of 
the theatre, especially the amateur 
theatre. 


The amateur theatre sometimes 
means hard work and long hours, but 


it is fascinating and immeasurably 
rewarding. It sometimes 
tenacious a hold on a person’s in- 
terest, ambition, pride and determina- 
tion that, furniture merchant though 
he be, he decides to take six weeks 
off in attend a summer 
course at the university in which he 
can learn how this business of play 
should be done. No 
for him. That 
actually happened last summer. A 
middle-aged merchant came from a 
rural community in Western Ontario 
to soak up all that he could of in- 
struction and practice and reading 
at Queen’s. I’ve often wondered how 
he made out in his community theatre 
hack home. Maybe I'll get a card 
from him with an informative note. 
I received a card recently from 
another of last summer’s students, 
a school teacher in a small town, with 
a couple of newspaper clippings, 
photographs and all, that announced 
the fact that her public school pro- 
duction had won the local festival 
even in competition with adult groups 

thanks, she said graciously, to what 
she had learned at the university. 
That sort of thing is very gratifying 
and fortifies my faith in the amateur 
theatre. 


gets so 


order to 


production 


mere short course 


The professional or commercial 
theatre is good too. But I seldom 
recommend it to students as a pro- 


fession. If some have gone on into 





it, as indeed they have. in spite of 
there 
stopping them. But a great many 
who were attracted by the stage have 
satisfied their yearning by making 
theatre their hobby (like my furni- 
ture man) or (like the 
teacher) their extracurricular  ac- 
tivity. That is the theatre | do recom- 
mend most highly. 


Why? Drama as a recreation is 
fun, first of all. It was two hundred 
years ago (1750), when a writer re- 


dissuasion. simply was no 


school 


ferred to a certain amateur theatre 
as “a place resorted to by clerks and 
prentices, to perform private plays 
to as many of their acquaintances as 
they can crowd in, who come to laugh 
and in their turns to be laughed at.” 
But, of course, the theatre at Athens. 
Ontario, is not like that. 
we do better than that. Our stan- 
dards are higher and at least in the 
movies we have examples that we may 
strive to emulate. You might regard 
the movies not merely as a pastime 
but as a display of theatre technique 
that you could examine and analyze 
to see how they do it. 


Now aday s 


Sit through 
two showings of a feature: first, just 
to get the story and general impres- 
sions; and then to study the tech- 
nique—the reading of lines, the facial 
expression, the timing (and the pre- 
cision of timing) of business and 
gesture, the punctuation of effects by 
the eloquent shrug or lift of an eye- 
brow, the lively but controlled pace, 
and so forth. Give your closest atten- 
tion to the acting, especially to that 
of the low the Marx 
Brothers, Laurel and Hardy, even 
Abbott and Costello, and certainly 
Danny Kaye. See all the details you 
can 


comedians: 


and go thou and do likewise. 
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Thus you may not only improve yout 
own theatre at Athens, Ontario, but 
you will get more pleasure from it, 
even more fun. 


Beyond that there benefits 
more productive and useful to the 
individuals and to the community. 
Putting on’ a play gives a number of 
people training and experience in 


are 


organization, cooperation, and ad- 
ministration. It is also, of course, 
a pleasant social activity that de- 
velops among them intimate friend- 
ship. It requires a division of labor 
and a number of different contribu- 
tions. perhaps from many collabora- 
tors. 

For example, let me quote from 
an Information Sheet issued by the 
National Film Board 
entitled On Stage. 


about a film 


This film is the story of what happens 


when an amateur group in an average 


town decide to put on a play. Beginning 
with the choice of east, the film iakes us 
through successive rehearsals, giving tips 
on directing and acting. Meanwhile, 
glimpses of work on scenery, costumes, 
and properties suggest the varied jobs 
... The director also checks 
of details As the play 
nears completion, excitement and work 


Tickets, 


attended 


back stage 


on a score 


increase. programs, 


The 


‘Is imterested and involved. At 


publicity 


must be to. whole com- 


ge 


munity 
last the audience assembles and_ finally 
applause and curtain calls mark che end 
of the play 
lay 


will be bigger and better. 


. and the group begin to 
plans for its next production which 
This film, by the way, is available 
to you from your nearest Film Coun- 
cil or at Ottawa from the Canadian 
Film Institute or the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. 











Obviously, directors and leaders in 
need to be 
more than jacks of all trades but. 
rather, to have a knowledge of at least 
a few, together with executive ability. 
What other pleasant hobbies develop 
similar capabilities? 


the community theatre 


It is also frequently said that dra- 
matics is broadening. in the way that 
travel is supposed to be broadening. 
Each play produced has its own set 
of problems, artistic and practical. 
doesn t 


So. interest is renewed: it 


flag. And since each play must be 
given a production right and ade- 
quate for that play and that play 
only, analysis, study, research——ac- 
quisition of special knowledge are 
necessary. For example, we must 
get to know these particular people. 
their particular environment, perhaps 
their racial traits, their country, man- 
ners or social point of view—all of 
that make this 
play what this play is. This takes us. 
for full and correct knowledge, some- 


the human factors 


times far beyond our everyday life 
and even beyond what we learn from 
school books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. 


In putting on a play, art is in- 
volved. for stage pictures, for colo: 
harmony. Music is also useful. for 
a sense of rhythm and tempo. Some- 
times a knowledge of history is neces- 
sary. Or religion. Or something 
new play or old. 
good or bad (but preferably good )- 

always psychology confronts us in- 


escapably. 


else. But always 


For drama, after all. if 
it is any good, is the presentation of 
human behavior. The stuff of drama 
is people, thinking, feeling, speaking. 
reacting to one another and to other 
stimuli as people do in everyday life. 


In good plays. of course. life has been 
made artistic. and better than every- 
day life. It is life designed, by the 


playwright, according to his artistic 
purpose; it is life that has been given 
what has been called significant form. 
having selection, plan, and meaning. 
It is life from which irrelevant super- 
But it is 
life: and acting (or certainly direct- 


fluities have been pruned. 


ing) is an exercise in applied psy- 
chology. Work on 
observation. 


a good play 
analysis, and 
acumen. These are very useful facul- 
ties to cultivate in school children 
and among the members of any com- 
munity. 


fosters 


Of course. there are also such bene- 
fits as poise (even with the tension 
that perform- 
ance), voice training, technical skills, 
an outlet for physical and emotional 
energy. 


accompanies — public 


avenue of self ex- 
pression (or. if you wish, healthy self 
display . 


and an 


Those are some of the reasons why 
1 am in amateur theatre. 
We get 
it in the Young People’s Unions, in 
the Women’s Institutes, the school 
plays. and the local talent perform- 
ances of the service clubs. 


favor of 
There should be more of it. 


Ive heard 
it said of training in public speaking 
that the aim is not more speaking 
but better speaking. In _ theatre 
activity, | firmly believe that with 
more production we consequently gel 
Practice makes 
perfect, they say. But it 
the right kind of practice. 


better production. 


must be 


Let there be not only more ama- 
teur theatre but also better theatre, 
better because the participants learn 
how. Of course, they learn by doing. 
hut their enthusiasm and pride should 





send them beyond their own re- 
trial and error. 
They go to sources of advice, instruc- 
tion and practice. 


sources, their own 


They appeal to 
agencies that have been set up to help 
them. They determine to avoid mis- 


takes and to eliminate flaws. 


| recommend that you make use 
of the agencies—regional, provincial 
and national—that have been set up 
to help you. They are always eager 
to be helpful with whatever advice 
they can give. And at universities 
there are summer courses, designed 
especially teachers and 
munity theatre people. So 


for com- 
get to 
know more about this pleasant ac- 
tivity. Like my school teacher, you 
might win a festival after a six weeks’ 


course. 


And as 


work and the community recognizes 


you do more and better 


it. see if you can get your school 


hoards and community center plan- 


ners to design and provide better 


facilities. Try to get them to avoid 
that popular atrocity, the multi-pur- 
hall, the audi- 


torium-gymnasium, a sort of catch- 


pose combination 
all for all activities, except swimming. 
that require space under cover. Some 
day they may even try to put a swim- 
ming pool in your theatre. The com- 


bination needs better planning than 
any that I know of and I’ve been a 
student of theatre architecture for 
over ten years. In all of this vast 
country of ours I know of only two 
communities where there are proper 
theatres for amateur work. In both 
these places the architects and school 
boards had the benefit of advice from 
persons who knew what a theatre 
should be like. I’ve seen a number 
of school auditoriums and the plans 
of a good many more (and recent 
constructions at that) which were far 
from being the answer to a director's 
prayer. As some one has said, the 
director of school and community 
drama has usually to face the maxi- 
mum the 


frustration in minimum 


space, 


But. 


carry on with more and more ama- 


nevertheless, pitch in and 


leur theatre. Choose plays of better 
quality to begin with, and, so, do 
better work. You'll enjoy it and you 
your communities will get a 
great deal out of it. May God and 
Athens, Ontario. bless you. Assemble 
Fumble and blunder at 
first, if you must. But 
that old saying: “Let him who is 
without sin, stone the first cast”. 


and 


your casts. 
remember 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SUMMER ARTS COURSES 


June 2nd -August 15th, 1952 — Two-week to six-week courses 


OPERA AND LIEDER SINGING — 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE — 
CERAMICS — 


For information write: Director, Department of Extension, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


CREATIVE WEAVING 
PAINTING 
CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 
Unesco’s campaign for efforts to 
ease the shortage of newsprint is 
evoking response in various quarters. 
In Finland, the of 
Paper Mills has announced that it 


Association 


will increase production by twenty- 
five percent. 

In New Zealand a £29,000,000 pro- 
ject to produce 60,000 tons of news- 
print annually is to be undertaken 
shortly. New Zealand will use little 
more than one half and will. there- 
fore. become an exporter instead of 
an importer of newsprint. The scheme 
includes reforestation, industrial es- 
tablishments for converting the wood 
products, and a special immigration 
to pulp and paper 
makers from Scotland and Sweden. 


scheme bring 


In California, botanists are experi- 


menting with the breeding of quick- 


growing hybrid pine trees. One which 


they have developed grows to three 
times the height of the locality’s na- 
tive pines within a given period. 

bn Costa Rica, the government is 
working out plans to set up the first 
paper mill industry 
\merica. 


in Central 

In Paris, students are collecting old 
newspapers, magazines, et cetera, in 
accordance with a plan arranged by 
France's paper industry. Nearly two 
tons of paper a day are being gath- 
ered from homes. embassies. offices 
and shops. and the students are earn- 
ing good money. 

Unesco has emphasized that the 
shortage of newsprint threatens edu- 
cation and freedom of information 
in many parts of the world and con- 
stitutes a large obstacle to be over- 
come in the international campaign 
to wipe out illiteracy. (Foop FoR 
Tuoucurt, January. 1952). 


WEST COAST MILL by Lawren Harris 
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JACK PINE, painted in the Peace River district by A. Y. Jackson for the Canadian Pulp 


and Paper Association. On the cover: 


BALSAM, scene in Quebec’s Gatineau River 


watershed, by Charles Comfort. 


Industry’s contribution to the sup- 


port of the arts is becoming increas- 
As the Massey Re- 
port puts it: “It is 


ingly impressive. 
most fortunate 
for Canada that many companies . 

have initiated well-planned and gen- 


erous maintain 


schemes to good 
furthering the 


arts. the humanities and the sciences.” 


public relations by 


One of the outstanding examples 
of this kind of public relations is 
the series of paintings commissioned 
by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. The first series, telling 
the story of the pulp and paper in- 


dustry, were painted in 1948 by ten 
distinguished artists. for silk screen 
reproduction. Interest and demand 
exceeded all expectations. In 195] 
a second series were ordered. These 
are forest landscapes in oil. 

To list at all comprehensively the 
ways in which business and industry 
support the arts is obviously im- 
possible. They range from calendars 
to murals, from weaving instruction 
to radio broadcasts by symphony 
orchestras. A more complete listing 
may be found in an article by 
Kenneth White in The Financial Post. 
November 10, 1951. 
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COMMUNITY CONCERTS 

In Forest Hill, suburb of Toronto. 
another questionnaire is being cir- 
culated. Its purpose is to find out 
what kinds of entertainment the 
people of Forest Hill want their com- 
munity center to bring them next 
year in the and 
In considering their 
choices, the concert committee of the 


seventh concert 


theatre series. 


Community Council will be guided by 
certain general principles which have 
governed their operation from the be- 


y 
- 
c 


sinning: the series will feature youth. 
variety, and Canadian talent. 

The concert committee, which is a 
large group of people who are active 
in the various arts and community 
activities, will have a problem on 
their hands. More and more, Forest 
Hill people are asking for programs 
by groups of artists: these cost more 
money than soloists, and Forest Hill 
They 
and/or a 


pays top prices to its artists. 
want a string ensemble 
choral group, a ballet, a play, an 
opera. This year, in the sixth season. 
they have had a String Chamber 
Orchestra, the National Ballet, Anna 
Russell with the 


(Quartet. a 


Four Gentlemen 
Night. Greta 
Kraus, harpsichordist, with Eugene 
Kash, violinist, and the Royal Con- 
servatory Opera School. Small won- 
der that the budget at the end of the 
year does not show a surplus! 


Theatre 


One of the features of the Forest 
Hill series is the support it has given 


Canadian composers. ‘This year the 


string ensemble played a commis- 
sioned work by Smith and 
Eugene Kash gave the first perform- 


Leo 


ance of a new “Sonatina Baroque” 
by Murray Adaskin. 

There is a coffee hour after each 
concert where the concert-goers can 
meet the artists and discuss the pro- 
gram which they have just attended. 


ON THE AIR 

In Alberta, interest in art, music, 
drama and literature is being pro- 
moted through a program known as 
the “Culture Activities Bulletin” pre- 
sented from 9:45 to 10:00 a.m. Tues- 
days and Thursdays over station 
CKUA. Blake MacKenzie, coordin- 
ator of cultural activities for the 
province, is commentator, and Alan 
Hood, master of ceremonies. 


In Calgary, station CFAC has re- 
cently organized a drama department 
under a full-time director, Clarence 
Mack. This department presents a 
series of weekly half-hour dramas. 
a semi-dramatized news review, This 
Week, and a quarter-hour Children’s 
Theatre of the Air. This plan will 
provide opportunity for amateur 
players to develop into a semi-pro- 
fessional group through frequent ap- 
pearances and for Canadian writers 
to have their plays produced. 

Station CJIC in Sault Ste. Marie 
has also initiated a weekly series of 
radio dramas using local acting talent 
and original scripts. 





LIBRARY SERVICE IN N.B. 

The New Brunswick Library Asso- 
ciation, newly organized in Novem- 
ber, sponsored a province-wide Li- 
brary Week from February 18 to 23. 
The purpose of the week was to in- 
form the people of New Brunswick 
of existing library facilities and of 
suggestions for them. 
Press reports and articles, radio pro- 


improving 


grams, films, and special displays 
were used in various parts of the 
province to show the services a li- 
brary can render to a community. 


Also Library Week 
were community discussions of the 
recommendations made by the Asso- 
ciation to the provincial government. 


featured in 


Foremost of these is the recommenda- 
tion that competent authorities in the 
library field be engaged to make a 
careful of the  province’s 
library needs. While no doubt exists 
that library services in New Bruns- 
wick should be extended, the Asso- 
ciation feels that patterns 
elsewhere, such as the regional 
library set-up in Nova Scotia, may 
not be best for New Brunswick. For 
example, the regional high schools, 
so well developed in this province, 
should be considered in making plans 
for library services. 


survey 


ey olved 


Other recommendations of the As- 
sociation were the establishment of 
a credit course in techniques of 
library science, especially adapted for 
teachers engaged in library work in 
the regional high schools, and a 
change in policy with regard to the 
Legislative Library to make it purely 
a reference library, transferring fic- 
tion, travel books. ete.. 
library service. 


to a public 


REV. M. J. MacKINNON, formerly assistant 
director of Industrial Education, has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Coady as director of 
the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, N.S. Father 
MacKinnon has been director of “The 
People’s School” »hich was described in the 
March issue of Food for Thought. 


The rest of Canada will be watch- 
ing with interest library 
ments in New Brunswick. 


develop- 


“EDUCATION FOR PEACE” 

This is the theme of the first 
Ontario Regional Conference of the 
United Association — in 
Canada to be held in Toronto on May 
23 and 24. All organizations and 
agencies carrying on adult and youth 
education are invited to 
attend. The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to discover how information 
about the activities and the ideals of 
the United Nations may be more 
adequately incorporated into the pro- 
grams of the groups which are in- 
fluential in creating public opinion. 


Nations 


programs 











The conference will open with a 
banquet on the Friday evening at 
which there will be prominent speak- 
ers from the United Nations. On 
Saturday there will be workshop 
sessions on the following topics: 

1. Adult Education United 

Nations. 

2.U.N. and Youth Education. 

3. U.N. and the Mass Media of Com- 
munication. 

tL. U.N. and Labor Education. 


THEATRE CONFERENCE 

In conjunction with the Dominion 
Drama Festival to be held in Saint 
John, N.B., April 28 to May 3, a 
theatre conference has been arranged 
of which Miss Dorothy Somerset of 
is chairman. The 
ference is planned especially to be 
helpful to directors of 
theatre groups. 


and the 


\ ancouver con- 


working 
In three of the five 


sessions. Robert Gill of Hart House 
Theatre. Toronto, will give what will 
amount to a short course in direc- 
tion. A session on costuming a play 
will be illustrated by the costume 
exhibit which will be a conference 
feature. Lister Sinclair will be the 
speaker at a luncheon and the Robert 
Alban players of Halifax will give a 
demonstration of theatre-in-the-round 
with their performance of Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” 


BITS AND PIECES 

® The Earle Grey Players of Toronto 
have in the past three years estab- 
lished a tradition. Next summer will 
see their fourth annual open air 
Shakespeare festival in the quad- 
rangle of Trinity College at the 
University of Toronto. The three 
plays to be presented for four weeks 
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CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community 
Programs 


Centre d’éeducation 
populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University 


and 


Universite Laval 


AUGUST 15th to AUGUST 25th, 1952 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and Community 


Work 


Seminars on Aims and Principles of Adult Education, Community Organ- 
ization, Group Work and Adult Education, Building the World Community. 


Skill 


sessions on the use of visual aids, group discussion, recreation, music, written and 


V isual publicity 


Enrollment limited to 100 people 


lor information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. AVISON 


Adult Education Service 
Macdonald College (McGill) 
St. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. 


NAPOLEON LEBLANC 


Service Extérieur 
Faculté des sciences sociales 
Université Laval, Quebec 
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between June 30 and July 26 are 
Julius Caesar, The Winter’s Tale and 
The Merchant of Venice. The last will 
also be presented in two perfor- 
mances at McMaster University on 
July 30. 

In conjunction with this Shake- 
speare festival there will be three 
concerts of Elizabethan music on the 
intervening Sunday evenings. 


® One of the features of the cele- 
bration of the centenary of Trinity 
College, Toronto, in January, was the 
performance of a new anthem for full 
choir composed by Dr. Healy Willan 
in honor of the occasion. Entitled 
“Blessed Art Thou. O Lord” the 
anthem has been published by the 
Oxford University Press. This the 
three hundredth published work of 
Dr. Willan and the thirty-ninth pub- 
lished since his retirement as pro- 
fessor of music at the University of 
Toronto in June, 1950. 


®@ March was International Theatre 
Month, so proclaimed by the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, an organi- 
zation sponsored by Unesco. The 
purpose of Theatre Month was to in- 
spire the presentation of plays of in- 
ternational significance. In Toronto 
the New Play Society made its con- 
tribution to the observance by pre- 
senting Shaw’s “Arms and the Man” 
for the week of March 17. The To- 
ronto Branch of the United Nations 
Association sponsored the opening 
night. 


® Donald Wetmore’s “Incident on 
the Border” was the winner of the 
Nova Scotia’s Drama League’s prize 
for the best original play. It was pro- 
duced at the Regional Festival by the 
Lunenberg Little Theatre. Mr. Wet- 





University of Montreal 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26th-August 9th, 1952 


The ideal place to improve your 

French, at the French-speaking 

University of Montreal in a 
typically French environment. 


Three Sections: Elementary; Inter- 
mediate; Post-graduate, leading to 
the M.A. in French 


All courses given by prominent 
French-speaking professors and 
specialists in the various fields of 
French language, culture and 
literature. 


Organized recreation 
Write for calendar and information to: 


J. A. Houpert, Director 
French Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 
LONDON, CANADA 


Summer School 
July 2nd to August 12th, 1952 


1. Courses for the Permanent 
First Class Certificate, for 
the General Course B.A. 
and the B.A. Course for 
Teachers of Elementary 


Schools. 


. Special courses in Religion, 
Indian Archaeology, Physi- 
cal Education, Introductory 
German, Spanish 10 (equiv- 
alent of Grade XIII), etc. 


For Further Information 
Write to the Director 












































Our Contributors 
Miss supervisor of 
regional libraries for the province 
of Saskatchewan and president of 


GILROY is 


the Canadian Library Association. 
Mr. Key is director of the Cal- 
Allied Arts 


and one 


Centre, Coste 
is of the 
directors of the Western Canada 
Art The W. 
Victor Whalton, curator at Regina 
College, and J. B. Taylor of the 
department of Fine Arts, Univers- 
of Alberta. 

Dr. 


of drama at Queen’s since 1937. 


gary 
House, three 


Circuit. others are 


ity 


Ancus has been professor 


Miss CHAPMAN is editor of the 
“Family at Home” section of the 
Farmers’ MAcazine. 

Mr. Irwin is a commissioner of 
the National Film Board, formerly 


editor of Maclean’s Magazine. 











more is drama specialist with the 
Adult Education Division of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Educa- 
tion. 


© New Art 
Center at the University of British 
Columbia will be: courses in painting 
by Leonard Brooks. 
Canadian artist 


features of the Summer 


distinguished 


who has recently 
been teaching in Mexico: a course 
in creative Mrs. 
Brooks; advanced cre- 
ative weaving by Hal Painter from 
San Francisco; pottery kiln 
for the use of the ceramic workshop 


potography by 


a course in 


a new 


and the course in elementary pottery. 

Nicholas Goldschmidt of Toronto 
will be returning to give classes in 
lieder and opera and the Summer 
School of the Theatre will again be 


under the direction of Dorothy 


30 


Somerset, who will be joined by an 
all-Canadian staff of highly 
qualified instructors. 

© The Sir Ernest MacMillan Fine 
Arts Club in British Columbia has 
been celebrating its fifteenth anni- 
versary year by various special 
events. They started off with a party 
in October, continued with a New 
Year's “Showboat”. and came 
to a climax on February 29 with a 
higger and better competition and 
waltz festival. The Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan Fine Arts Club was founded 
to stimulate music 


five 


Eve 


among young 
people in the schools but its members 
now include many who have grad- 
uated from school but couldn't bear 
to sever connection from the Club. 

© Nova Scotia's “Summer School of 
Community Arts” will be held this 
vear for the fifth season. It will in- 
clude courses in drama, music and 
painting. The dates are August 17 to 
28 and the place. the YMCA camp 
at Big Cove, six miles east of New 
Glasgow on the way to Antigonish. 


PLANTING SEED 

One of the features of Education 
Week in Melfort, Saskatchewan. was 
of adult cultural 
activities to groups of school students. 
In this way the idea that education is 
a life-long program was planted in 
youthful minds and the whole com- 
munity made more aware of adult 
Melfort 
was selected by the provincial com- 
mittee Education Week as the 
for an extensive Education 
Week program to which province- 
wide publicity was given. Congratu- 
lations and thanks to the Committee 
for including adult education in their 
plans for Education Week 


a demonstration 


educational opportunities. 


on 
center 





The ‘Tweedsmuir History Books 


by Ethel 


T was Lady Susan Tweedsmuir 

who gave the Ontario Women’s 
Institutes the idea of compiling local 
history books after the fashion of 
the “village books” of the institutes 
of England and Scotland. They 
would be books of Canadian folk 
history rather than, “national affairs”. 
of how people had lived and 
events had moved to give a com- 
munity its character or culture. And 
the history would be written by local 
With the simplicity that 
brought the Tweedsmuirs so close to 
the people of this country 
Tweedsmuir said: 


stories 


pec ple. 
Lady 


“The oldest inhabitants in the vil- 
lage will tell fascinating stories of 
what they which _ the 
younger members can write down. . . 


rememker 


\fter all, it is the history of humanity 
which is continually interesting to 
us.” 

\s the Ontario Women’s Institutes 
searched out the material for their 
history books they began to see the 
both 


within the community and beyond it. 


significance of such histories 


At a conference where Institute mem- 
their examined 
books and discussed the whole enter- 


bers and leaders 
prise, we heard such observations as 
these: 

“Sometimes we complain about the 
conditions of today, but our lives are 
very much easier than those of our 
forefathers. Our pioneer ancestors 
had the vision, the courage and the 


Chapman 


perseverance necessary to lay the 
foundations of this great country. 
Their tasks were performed in the 
midst of other wars, depressions and 
periods of expansion, but they did 
not fail. We must follow their ex- 
ample and go forward.” 


“We should not only treasure the 
past but should use it as a stepping- 
stone to the future. Only by know- 
ing the background of our culture 
can we improve it.” 

While the history books are as 
varied as the originality of the his- 
torians and the communities they de- 
scribe, they follow a general pattern. 
The format of the book is designed 
for durability—a stiff-backed, loose- 
leaf book about fifteen by eighteen 
inches with paper tough enough to 
stand a lot of handling. The con- 
tents are in two parts: a section on 
the history of the district from the 
of its first settlement to the 
and a section on current 
events “to take care of that which 
in the future will be history”. 


time 
present, 


The historical part opens with a 
history of the local Women’s Insti- 
tute. which is surely the due of the 


organization responsible for the book. 


Then comes the geography and topog- 
raphy of the district, its natural re- 
sources and how these _ influenced 
settlement. Other topics are the his- 
tory of the Indians of the district; 
the pioneer with life 
sketches of pioneers; 


settlements, 
outstanding 




















of the churches, schools, 
libraries and industries of the area: 
histories of newspapers, fraternal or- 
ganizations. These are stock topics. 
It is when the recorders go beyond 
the basic requirements that we find 
some of the most colorful history. 


histories 


The women who compiled these 
histories went to many sources for 
their material—to the museums and 
libraries of local historical societies, 
to the and registers of 
churches, schools and fraternal or- 
vanizations, to the township office 
and county record office for council 


records 


minutes and records of land transfer, 
to files of local newspapers and indi- 
diaries. and to cemeteries. 
And of course they went to the old 
of the district. 
they made a party for the old people 


viduals” 


settlers Sometimes 
and listened to their reminiscences 

a case of “the oldest inhabitants tell- 
which the 
vounger members could write down.” 


ing fascinating stories 

The Tweedsmuir histories are treas- 
ured in safe places. Sometimes the 
local bank manager can be persuaded 
to store the book in the bank vault. 
More often it has a protected spot 
in the local library. away from dust 
and careless handling. but where it 
can be produced readily for refer- 
ence, especially for school children. 

| have spent hours over a few of 
these books and found them as enter- 
they informative. 
Some of the old photographs were 


taining were 


as 


particularly interesting. In pictures 


of Women’s Institute meetings, the 


stvles of the women’s clothes sup- 
In the 


earlier photographs there was usually 


plied all the dates necessary. 


a yard full of horses and buggies in 


the background; in later pictures 
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these were replaced by automobiles; 
but all through the years, the work 
recorded showed the women con- 
sistently responding to the needs of 
the time. One history smoothly 
linked the past with the present by 
tracing. with dates, the development 
of agricultural organizations in the 
district, from the Agricultural So- 
ciety and the Women’s Institute up 
to the Federation of Agriculture. 


Describing the geography and 
topography of the area, the books 
generally had a map of the early 
settlements or of the township as it 
was fifty or a hundred years ago. We 
also found a day by day diary of 
the surveyor who surveyed a town- 
ship—or what is now a township- 
in the year 1798. The diary gave a 
description of each lot, its topography 
and the kinds of trees growing on it, 
for the whole area was still in virgin 
forest. 


Listing some of the district's 
natural in timber, wild 
fruit, game and fish, one writer says: 
“These remind us of what we have 
lost by our poor methods or entire 
lack of conservation.” 


resources 


The books record the early history 
of the Indians of the locality before 
and after the coming of the white 
settlers, and, from the books we saw, 
there much more friendliness 
than enmity between the two peoples. 
One historian says: 


was 


“The settlers were taught many 
things by the Indians: homemade 
remedies for many ills, the making 
of syrup from the maple, the grind- 
ing of corn in a hollowed stump.” 
And of the Indians’ own culture, the 


same writer adds: “The so-called 





Looking over a Tweedsmuir History Book at a conference of Women’s Institute 


officers at Guelph, Ontario, in May 1951 are: 


(left to right) Mrs. R. G. Purcell, 


president of the Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario; Mrs. Charles Lewis, a 
pioneer Women’s Institute member; Dr. Maria Lanz, Unesco fellow from Italy, and 
Miss Anna Lewis, director of the Ontario Women’s Institute Branch. 


Constitution of the Five Nations con- 
tains many ideas that we of today 
consider modern—for example, the 
right of female suffrage, the refer- 
endum, the recall, the League of Na- 
tions, disarmament 
freedom.” 


and religious 

Many of the history books review- 
ing the district’s industries go right 
back to the fur trade. Then come 
the pioneer settlements with the more 
local industries by which the settlers 
supplied one another’s needs. A 
census of one community lists far- 
mers, millers, a blacksmith, a weaver. 
a waggon-maker, a cooper, a tavern 
keeper. a harness maker. The vil- 
lage of Elder’s Mills probably was 
so named because it had a saw-mill. 
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a carding mill and a grist mill to 
serve the farmers of the area. 


Of course the majority of the early 
settlers went on the land, and the 
histories sketch the ownership of 
numbers of farms from the date of 
the crown deed right down to the 
present. Comments on a farm that 
has stayed in the same family name 
for several generations indicate the 
community's pride its “old 
families”, especially when it can be 
noted that the names of men on muni- 
cipal councils and church boards are 
the same as the names of “outstand- 
ing” pioneers. 


Nothing brings back more clearly 
the color of another time than an old 
letter, and our historians make use 














of these whenever they can. We quote 
from a letter which gives a homely 
picture of farm life in Ontario a 
hundred It from a 
rather new settler to his nephew in 
England and is dated June 9, 

With regard to worldly circumstances 


years ago. is 


QAO. 
oro. 


we are much better situated than we 


could have expected to be if we had 
Hartoft. We have 


acres cleared stumps 


stopped in seventy 
of 
good part of it. It is good land and grows 


.. There 


since 


and the out a 
good wheat and other produce . 


is great improvement around us 


we came. The road from here to Toronto 
was very muddy, in wet weather almost 
impassable, but now the road from To- 
ronto westward is good stoned turnpike 
and a plank road comes within a few 


.. . Wheat has sold 


for two or three years mostly from four 


miles of our house. 
to five shillings per bushel . . . We are 
schools and 
We have 


winter protracted meetings that continue 


pretty well supplied with 


places of divine worship. in 
every night for weeks together, in one 
place then in another. and much good is 
the And have 
camp meetings in the bush on the Sab- 


result. in summer we 
bath, first in one part and then in another. 
There are often five or six preachers in 


It of 


the day, only a i- 


their turns. continues the whole 


short time to dine 
allowed. ... 

In one history we found an inter- 
esting story of the development of 
municipal government from the time 
when the town officials included “a 


clerk, 


collector. 


town two assessors, 


tax 
two 


one 
one pound 


town wardens and from two to six 


keeper. 


persons as overseers of highways and 
fence viewers’. 


A review of changes in the public 


school system may be just as worthy 
of record. One history book goes 
back to the Elementary Schools Act 
of 1816 by 


which each school was 
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to be administered by three “discreet 
trustees” and received a government 
grant of $100: all funds required 
above this grant were to be raised 
by voluntary contributions. In 1841 
the Legislature declared that “the 
property of the people was held in 
trust for the education of the people,” 
and so began the school tax on prop- 
erty. In addition a monthly fee of 
twenty-five cents was chargeable upon 
pupils. In 1871 this fee was abol- 
ished and schools were declared free. 

Very colorful is the story of how 
the people of one section in 1845 
bought a school site for two pounds 
and built a primitive log school, and 
of the new brick school that replaced 
it thirty years later and its “spelling 
bees and geography matches and ball 
games with other schools and Christ- 
mas concerts that made the school 
something of a community center.” 

There are histories of banks and 
post offices and libraries and lodges 
and roads and cemeteries. It is noted 
that a hundred years ago banks were 
located only in the cities, and busi- 
ness men in the smaller centers did 
their banking only once or twice a 
vear. Most of the have 
something to say about the change 
of currency in 1851 from pounds, 


histories 


shillings and pence to dollars and 
cents. One community reports that 
its town got its first post office in 
1840, the year that the world’s first 
postage stamp was issued in England 

“the famous Penny Black with 
(Queen Victoria's head on it.” 

The records of churches in the 
history books would indicate that one 
of the first things our forefathers 
did when they came to a new country 


was to erect a place of worship. 





Many of the churches are over a 
century old, and one book carries a 
photograph of the original deed of 
a church property, dated 1841. In 
the minutes of one church meeting 
it is recorded that “Thomas Finney 
was instructed to buy for the chapel 
some fluid burning lamps.” At 
another meeting concerned with a 
cemetery, a resolution was passed 
“that in future all persons interred 
in the said burying ground pay five 
shillings for said interment.” Very 
strange to us now, but not unusual 
one hundred years ago. is a card 
admitting Margaret Pearcy to church 
membership “on trial.” (Margaret 
Pearcy. it should be added, was a 
young woman of _irreproachable 
character.) Usually a history car- 
ries photographs of all the churches 
of the district with sometimes a rare 
old picture of a very early church. 
Sometimes the record the 
names of ministers and elders or 
of a church for the last 
hundred years, and the names of any 
missionaries who have gone from the 
church. And as an instance of the 
devoutness of some of the pioneers 
we read: “No transportation of any 
kind caused these faithful families 
to walk the distance of five miles to 
church three times each Sunday.” 


includes 


wardens 


Some of the old pictures in these 
books have a quaintness well worth 
treasuring——church and ath- 
letic groups with clothes and beards 
cut in the style of the period, a photo- 


choirs 


graph of a local store’s millinery 
opening in 1904, a company of local 
militia 


fifteen in all 

drilling in a village street with three 
or four spectators watching from the 
sidewalk. 


volunteers 


It is amusing. too, from 


the perspective of years, to read a 
newspaper item about the formation 
of a “Cycle Club”, “the object being 
to boom cycle riding . . . and to en- 
courage the further improvement of 
our country roads.” Or to learn that 
in 1869 in the building of a branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, now 
a part of the main line, “the con- 
tractor lived in a box car with his 
family and moved along as the road 
What a wealth of such 
history there must be in the hundreds 
of books compiled by Women’s In- 
stitutes all over Ontario! 


progressed.” 


Reading these local histories we see 
how major political issues and na- 
tional events affect the individual 
community. For this reason such 
local records will give significance 
and color to coming histories of 
Canada. 


But perhaps the greatest value of 
a local history is its value to the local 
people. There’s a salutary force in 
the thought: on this farm other men 
labored to clear the land and leave 
it richer than they found it: from 
this school great men and women 
went out to service that has made 
their names remembered; in_ this 
church men and women, earnest in 
their worship, kindly in their rela- 
tions with their neighbors, made re- 
ligion a reality and a blessing in the 
community; in this house, 
hundred old, other 
made a good home and reared their 
families in happiness and right living. 
How can I, who have inherited all 
this, preserve the best traditions of 
the past and make my own contribu- 
tion in my time? This may be the 
greatest good of the Tweedsmuir his- 
tory books. 


over a 


years women 
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. Record Book of Furm Forum activities, 1941-1951, 
attracted attention of delegates to National Farm 
Forum conference, June, 1951. This is a copy of 
Record Book prepared for Unesco conference last 
summer and flown to Paris so world delegates 
could see how Farm Forum operates. Unesco 
conference voted $16,000 towards Farm Forum 
research project which is now under way. 


. East and West meet at annual National Farm 
Radio Forum conferences. Here are three dele- 
gates to 1951 conference at Amherst, N.S. — 
Lincoln Dewar, P.E.I. Forum Secretary; Mrs. Harold 
Black of Coverdale Forum, N.B., and Tom Leach, 
CBC Farm Commentator, Vancouver. This year’s 
conference will be held in Montreal. 


. Cultural activities, educational outlets for adults, 
and folk schools were topics for discussion in 
Farm Forum last fall. This is a student orchestra 
at Advanced Leadership School, Minnedosa, 
Manitoba. Farm Forum members are usually 
prominent in leadership or folk schools wherever 
they are held. 


. National Farm Forum office staff in consultation 
over “Farm Forum Guide” — Ruth |. McKenzie, 
Editor and Research Director; Floyd Griesbach, 
National Secretary; and Dorothy Schiller, 
stenographer-bookkeeper. 
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Farm Forum panel was feature of Canadian display, Colombo Plan Exhibition, Ceylon, 
February, 1952. Pictures of a Farm Forum broadcast and a discussion group, with 


samples of literature, were shown. 


Scene from play put 

on by Bloomington 

Forum, Ontario. Pro- 

ceeds bought radio 
for school. 


Prairieville Forum, Claresholm, Alberta, has been meeting since fall 1941. Has 33 members 
whose farms range from 320 to 7,680 acres; was one of 22 Forums that pre-tested 
discussion questions this year. 
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Films in Public Relations 


by W. 


OT relations 
often was a shrewd technique 
for making the best of a poor situa- 
tion. 


long ago public 


In some cases it still may be, 
but in the main we've moved an ap- 
preciable distance from the 
angle” 


“smart 


and cynical disrespect of 


human mentality. We are creating a 
concept of public relations based on 
public service and public responsi- 
bility. 

In the first article in this series, 
Mr. John Heron defined public re- 
lations as establishing a policy of 
doing good, then doing it, then telling 
about it. The film is important in 
public relations because it offers an 
approach to all three objectives. Film 
can help to establish policy. help io 
carry it out, and then tell about it. 
It is an instrument of great range 
and force. It can record, duplicate 
and examine actuality with startling 
impact. It can scan the world and 


bring it to us, making dramatically 
real the changing relationships of our 
lives and times. 


A Forceful Medium 


The film knows no limitations of 
time and space. A day can be com- 
pressed into a minute; a thousand 
miles into a step. Such devices as 
animation, slow-motion photography 
and time-lapse photography allow us 
to see things which the eye normally 
cannot 


see, 


For these reasons the 
film is a fresh and forceful medium 





Arthur Irwin 


for the 


ideas. 


of facts and 
Equally important, the film 
can entertain as it teaches. And this 
isa point too often forgotten by spon- 


transmission 


sors of public relations films. 

The in- 
film. 
Facts 
ideas, poli- 


No film needs to be dull. 
formational or instructional 
especially, must not be dull. 
must be made exciting: 
cies, plans and prospects must be 
To accomplish 
this you first must be sure that the 
film is the right medium for your 
story: then must know 
thing of the medium itself. 


made to come alive. 


you some- 


The selection of the right medium 
for the particular purpose may appear 
to be an obvious preliminary. but 
very commonly a sponsor tends to 
consider the film as something quite 
interchangeable with, let us say. a 
pamphlet or a catalogue of facts. 
This this lack of 


proper appraisal, leads him to think 


misconception, 


of the motion picture he wants in 
pamphlet or in catalogue terms. The 
result of this is something on the 
screen that is neither a pamphlet nor 
a catalogue nor a film. Films 
do not and cannot replace other media 
of communication. They exist along- 
side of the radio, the newspaper. ihe 
journal of opinion and the others. 
Each has its own job. It is essential 
to know what can best be done in 
each medium and when to use any 


particular one. Recognition of this 





will help to assure the most effective 
use of your public relations dollar 
and the product you get in return 
for it. 


Cost 

The question of cost—the dollars 
available for public relations—is the 
“formidable” barrier _ preventing 
many organizations from using films 
more widely and yet, really, it is not 
formidable a barrier. Not all 
films need Hollywood budgets. You 
may be able to produce exactly the 
film you need for a surprisingly small 
amount. Cost per ten-minute reel for 
a non-Hollywood-type public rela- 
tions film may run from less than 
$5,000 to more than $25,000 and a 
low cost needn't mean you will be 
selling your original idea short. A 
small budget need not restrict the ex- 
cellence and effectiveness of the final 
result. 


sO 


We all have seen those great 
sprawling motion pictures which, in 
spite of sound and fury and finest 
gloss. have fallen far short of the 
effectiveness or the intellectual and 
appeal of a simple. 
honestly-felt and honestly-conceived 
film. 

\ of choices are 
open to you which can be manipulated 
to bring a film project within the 
limits of your budget. 


color 


emotional 


great number 


For example. 
than black-and- 
Perhaps your proposed film 
really does not require color and by 
changing to black-and-white photo- 
graphy you can up with 


costs more 


white. 


come a 


realistic budget. Synchronized sound 
costs more than the use of a narrator. 
Perhaps, then, you should use a nar- 


rator. Animation usually costs more 


than live shooting. Can the concep- 


tion be altered and still be fully real- 
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ized? If your budget is below the 
cost of any film, a filmstrip may well 
be the answer; in fact, for certain 
jobs, no matter what your budget, 
filmstrips are sometimes more effec- 
tive than films; and effectiveness, in 
the final analysis, is the important 
consideration. 

What is 
usually most important is the “cost 


film. <A 


United States company produced a 


Also costs are relative. 
per person” seeing the 


sales-training film for its sales staff 
of twenty people at a cost of $20,000 

$1.000 per person-—-but it was con- 
A 
good documentary, costing as little 
$10,000 may reach a Canadian 
non-theatrical audience of 1,000,000 
in the course of five years 


sidered a profitable investment. 
as 


a basic 
cost per person of one cent. Con- 
sidering that the simplest pamphlet 
may cost five to ten cents a copy and 
an elaborate brochure fifty cents or 
more, expenditure on a good film 
obviously is a 


good investment. 


Distribution 

But how is your film going to be 
distributed? There are several chan- 
nels open to the Canadian sponsor. 
If your organization has branch 
offices, screenings can be arranged 
through these, though a fairly heavy 
investment in equipment and _ staff 
time would be required. Canadian 
commercial film producers have dis- 
tribution systems which make use of 
the hundreds of film councils and 
film libraries, in addition to the out- 
lets provided by their own offices. 
Again, sponsored films. in some in- 
stances, are added to the 16mm the- 
atrical entertainment programs shown 
to audiences in areas where there is 


no regular 35mm cinema. Commer- 




















cial producers will charge either a 
flat sum for national distribution or 
a per capita fee based on reported 
audiences. They will also, if you 
wish, prepare advertising and pro- 
motional material. 


The distribution system of the Na- 
tional Film Board also is available 
to the acceptable sponsored film but 
certain conditions must be met. It 
must be a good film, must have na- 
tional interest and significance and 
may not contain advertising material 
other than credits to the sponsor . . . 
these to appear in the titles. There 
is no charge for NFB distribution, 
but the prints for exhibition must be 
provided. Quarterly reports are 
made, stating the number of show- 
ings and the total audience reached. 


Widest 


films 


distribution is 
are 


obtained if 
included in the Board’s 
basic circuit programs each of which 
reaches more than 3.400 communities. 
On completion of this circuit distri- 
bution, films are circulated through 
300 film 


those using these libraries are some 


some libraries. Among 


350 film councils, committees of film 


users representing about 6,600 


churches. clubs. community associa- 


tions, labor unions and other or- 


vanizations, 


It is worth remembering. too, that 
the coming of television in Canada 
will further increase the potential 
audience for informational films. In 
an eight-month period last year. 
NFB films were booked 1.630 times 
on U.S. television networks and sta- 
tions . . . an index, certainly. of the 
reception your 


film. 


film may get if it’s 


I eood 


Production 

Can you be sure that. in the end, 
yours will be a good film? Well. 
you never can be absolutely sure but 
it is possible to come close to assum- 
ing it. Canadian commercial pro- 
ducers with both sound judgment and 
a fine film sense are at your service. 
But the responsibility for assuring 
the excellence of your films will be 
as much yours as theirs. 


As sponsor you have to arrive al 
a clear understanding of, first, what 
is the and, second, to 
what audience is it to be addressed. 
But you have not only to know what 
you want your film to say and do. 
You have to remember that you are 
asking your producer to translate 


film to say 


your idea into a film; and, most im- 
portant, you should allow your pro- 
ducer to decide how this can be done 
most effectively. His judgment in 
this matter must be respected. He 
is the professional. His advice and 
his skill are what you're paying for. 


This brings us back to the point 
that no film should be dull. The 
producer's job is to make sure it 
will not be. 
make sure that the audience for your 
film is treated with respect, for that 


It is also his job to 


is essential to intelligent public re- 
lations. In far too many sponsored 
films you can practically hear the 
sponsor saying: “I've got 500 help- 
less humans looking at my picture 
and short of leaving the hall, they 
can’t object—so I'll show them my 
trade-mark a dozen times and men- 
tion my name a couple of dozen’. 
You may not hear the objections but 


vou won't win friends. Trade-marks 





and trade names can appear in a film 
naturally but they 
forced in. 


should not be 


It is possible to inform or instruct 
The 


process of learning can be enjoyable 


and entertain at the same time. 


and exciting instead of lugubrious 
and painful. But entertainment does 
not mean a joke every forty seconds 


and a dance routine every reel. The 


search for oil can have tremendous 
audience impact. A _ sales training 
film can be full of interest. And the 
making of silk hosiery has its own 
romance and fascinations quite apart 
from—but not necessarily excluding 


a can-can sequence. 


Mr. Heron suggested as part of and 
first in his definition of public rela- 
tions: “the policy of doing 


Production of public service films fits 


good”. 


naturally into such a policy and is 


a natural corollary of business’ 
growing recognition of its responsi- 


bilities in the field of public service. 

Finally. there is a growing appre- 
ciation of the public relations value 
film 


sponsor's 


of a newer type of film—the 
which emphasizes _ the 
awareness of his public responsibility. 
This new era is still wide open and, 
if properly explored, full of reward. 


A particular subject may have noth- 
ing to do with a sponsor’s product 
but he may feel it ought to be made. 
There have been such films produced 
by sponsors in Canada and elsewhere 
and they have met with enormous 
success. The educational series spon- 
sored by Shell Oil in England or 
such Canadian films as The Loon’s 
Vecklace or Newfoundland Scene, 
sponsored by Imperial Oil, are ex- 
they have 
brought prestige and respect to the 


amples. In each case 


sponsoring Company or organization. 


Organizations which exist solely) 
for public service and subsist entirely 
on public contributions have also 
found that investment of a portion 
of that money in film is well justified 
by the return in public education and 
support. At the first showing in 
Toronto of Challenge of Labrador. a 
film showing the work of the Inter- 
Medical 


Mission, so many people were turned 


national Grenfell Labrador 
away from the Museum Theatre on 
a Sunday afternoon that a perform- 
ance was held in a near-by church 
following the service that evening. 
The opportunities which are available 
to those public service organizations 
which can use films in their public 
relations are almost unlimited. 





























Selected List of Public Relations Films 


®@ Our 


color. 


Children’s Health, 20 min.. 
Associated Screen Studios for 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ As- 
the Canadian Public 


sociation and 


Health 


\ssociation. 


This picture is based on the find- 
ings of a school health research pro- 
eram which studied all factors affect- 
ing the health of school children. The 
survey and the film production were 
both financed by the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association which 
has supplied prints to all the provin- 
cial Departments of Health and Edu- 


cation’ and to the National Film 


Board. Its purpose is to provide in- 
centive to community action toward 
better physical conditions in schools. 


Filmed under actual conditions in 
typical Canadian communities with- 


out professional actors. 


@ | For Volunteers, 21 min.. b.-and- 
w. National Film Board of Canada 
in association with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. the 
Canadian Welfare Council and the 


Junior Leagues of America. 


How a suburban housewife found 
new purpose and satisfaction in life 
through voluntary part-time service 
in neighborhood welfare work. 
Drawn into voluntary service rather 
unwillingly, when she substitutes for 
a neighbor who drives crippled chil- 
dren to the clinic one afternoon a 


week, Janet Miller finds a regular 
place in welfare work through the 
Central Volunteer Bureau. This is 
the start of a growing interest in com- 
munity affairs, in which her husband 
soon joins. They learn of the work 
of volunteers in areas not covered 
professional social 
workers or welfare agencies, and to- 
gether they initiate a successful citi- 
zens’ campaign to keep local youth 
centers open. 


entirely by 


® Challenge: Science Against Can- 
cer, 37 min., b.and-w. National 
Film Board of Canada for Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 
and United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. 


A progress report on the fight 
against cancer. Presents cancer re- 
search as one of the great modern 
adventures. Narration by Raymond 
Massey. Winner of first award in 
documentary film competition, New 
York 1950. 
® The Fight: Science Against Can- 
cer, 21 min., b.-and-w. 
version of the above. 


A two-reel 


® Canadian Heritage, 25 min., color. 
Audio Films for Canadian National 
Railways. 


Depicts the people of Canada—how 
they live, what are their hopes and 


aspirations. Shows the various re- 
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gions of the country and the changing 
Indicates the blending of 
cultures which has made the Canadian 
heritage of today. 

© Newfoundland Scene, 
color. 


seasons. 


45 min., 
Crawley Films Limited for 
Imperial Oil Limited. 

Life in Newfoundland outports. 
Seal hunting and whaling are the 
main themes of this film. Except for 
the credit title, there is no other indi- 
cation of the sponsor’s interest. 


®@ Oil For Canada, 20 min.. color. 
Shelly Films for Imperial Oil Lim- 
ited. 

By showing the enormous capital 
expense and upkeep costs of pipe 
lines, fleets of tankers and trains of 
tank cars, the film shows some of 
the factors in the cost of oil and oil 
produets. 


© Water On Tap, 22 min., color. 
Crawley Films Limited for the Cana- 
dian Institute of Plumbing and Heat- 


ing. 


This film describes the advantages 


of running water on the farm. It 
follows a young couple through all 
the steps from their original realiza- 
tion of the need to completion of the 
installation. Taking the farmers’ 
point of view throughout, it gives 
specific information on the economic 
advantages of running water, infor- 
mation on the type of equipment 
needed, its location for best service, 
and even suggests how the farmer 
can eut installation costs by doing 
some of the work himself. Care is 
taken to avoid reference to specific 
trade names. 


@ The Oyster Man, 18 min.,b.-and-w. 
National Film Board of Canada for 
the Department of Fisheries. 
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The story of oyster farming in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. From the 
appetizing morsels that well prepared 
oysters can become, the film takes 
us right to the beginning—to the first 
stages of oyster cultivation. We see 
the sampling of minute larvae by De- 
partment of Fisheries biologists, the 
staking of oyster beds by farmers, 
the nurturing of spat to the point 
where they can be transferred to their 
natural habitat, the ocean floor, and 
underwater scenes showing the drag- 
ging of the sea bed with cotton mops 
to ensnare star fish which prey on 
the oyster. Final sequences show the 
grading and shipping of oysters and 
their arrival at the sea food restaurant 
or family dinner table, where they 
delight the eyes and palates of oyster 
lovers. 


® Enough and For All, 43 min., 
color. Associated Screen News for 
Massey Harris Limited. 

Each province is visited in turn 
and its chief argicultural products 
are described. Research and modern 
farming practices are given credit 
for the development of high yield, 
high quality products. While there 
is no verbal reference to the sponsor's 
agricultural implements, they do ap- 
pear in the farming shots. 


® Silver Harvest, 20 min.. color. 
Trans Canada Films for B.C. Packers 
Limited. 

While this film does some adver- 
tising in the form of trade marks and 
can labels, there is no verbal adver- 
tising of the company’s product. It 
describes with interesting detail com- 
mercial salmon fishing and salmon 
canning in British Columbia. The 
second half of the film describes four 














salmon recipes prepared by a home 
economist. 


® Story of Standards, 22 min.. color. 
National Film Board of Canada for 
the Department of Agriculture. 
What government and municipal 
food inspection does to ensure quality 
standards for the Canadian consumer. 
From the colorful array of foods on 
grocery shelves. the film takes us be- 
hind the scenes to the canning fac- 
tories and processing plants where 
products are prepared for marketing 
and where the grades appearing on 
We see the 
inspection of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. poultry, 


labels are determined. 


»O 
Se 


ucts, as well as the research done by 


s and dairy prod- 


scientists and food analysts to dis- 
cover new and better ways of food 
The latter part of the 
film tells the story of one Canadian 
community 


processing. 


where action by con- 


sumer groups resulted in local by- 


laws to ensure inspection and safe 
handling of the city’s meat supplies. 


. Vilk-Made. 27 min.. color or b.- 


and-w. National Film Board of Can- 
ada for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The story of modern milk produc- 
tion and processing. Shows the pre- 
taken to safe- 
guard purity of milk and milk pro- 
ducts in the highly mechanized pro- 
cesses involved in the production of 


cautionary measures 


pasteurized. condensed and powdered 
milk. cheese. butter and ice-cream. 


© Power of Pennies, 22 min.. color. 
Crawley Films for Dairy Farmers of 
Canada. 

An explanation of the advertising 
program by which the dairy industry 


it 





WHERE CAN WE FIND THESE 
SPONSORED FILMS? 

The answer to this question will 
be found in a directory just com- 
piled and published by 
Films, and 


Crawley 
distributed them 


Lists 


by 
185 
of free sponsored films in Canada 


free of charge. sources 
which have several thousand films. 
A public by 


Crawley which is expected to fill 


relations gesture 


a great need. 











hopes to compete with the campaigns 
carried out by producers of other 
foods. tobacco and soft drinks. 


NEW ART FILMS 

@ Lismer, 20 min.. color. National 
Film Board in cooperation with Na- 
tional Gallery and Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

This is the newest film in the Cana- 
(Others, reviewed 
previously, are: Canadian Landscape 
[A. Y¥. Jackson] : Klee Wyck 
[Emily Carr]: Painters of Quebec: 
Primitive Painters of Charlevoix: 
West Wind [Tom Thomson]. It re- 
views the work of Arthur Lismer both 
as an artist and educator. 


dian Artists series. 


The film opens with scenes at the 
Montreal Art Center where Lismer’s 
classes for children are observed by 
student-teachers who plan to carry 
his techniques into their own work. 
Then we see his adult classes. And fin- 
ally the film turns to the artist himself 
and, while reproductions of his paint- 
ings appear on the screen, the com- 
mentary describes his development as 
a painter, especially of Canadian 


landscape. 


®@ In production, another film in this 


series, on Frederick Varley. It will 





About 15 
min. long. it is being made on the 
new color film used for Royal Jour- 
ney. Watch for it first on the com- 
mercial circuits. 
DESIGN FILM STRIP 

The film strip, Better Designs for 
Everyday Use, has proved so valu- 


be ready in a few months. 


able that copies have recently been 
presented to sixty additional techni- 
cal schools by the Industrial Design 
Division of the National Gallery for 
which it was made by the National 
Film Board. Originally prepared at 
the request of the Toronto School 
Board and of industrial art teachers 
in Montreal, it provides a_ visual 
introduction to the significance of 
industrial design and an outline of 
what constitutes good design. 35 


frames. silent with script. 


BANFF SCHOOL FILM STRIP 


The story of the Banff School is 
being told in a film strip prepared at 
the request of the Fund for Adult 
Education. (U.S.) The emphasis in 
this presentation is not on what the 
school has done to develop Canadian 
artists but on what it has done to 
develop art in Canada, in other words 
on how it has served the country, 
especially the prairies, as a center 
for adult education. It will consist of 
There will be 
The 
commentary has been prepared by 
Donald director of the 
School. It is expected that this film 
strip will have its first showing at 
the National Adult 


Education in Montreal in June. 


about forty frames. 
both sound and silent versions. 


Cameron. 


Conference on 








20th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Preliminary course in Painting: June 23rd to July 5th, 1952 
Main summer session: July 7th to August 16th, 1952 


Featuring 


Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), Drama, Ballet, Short 
Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing, Oral French, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, and Photography. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


























@ Brain-washing in Red China, by 

Hunter. 
Copp Clark Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto. L951. 31] pp. $4.50. 
The title of this book is a literal 

translation of the Chinese Communist 


Edward Vanguard. 


term for re-education, a process of 


instruction employed by Chinese 
Communists for the purpose of com- 
pletely eradicating the old, reaction- 
ary. feudalistic. imperialistic ideas 
and replacing them with acceptable 
Communist attitudes. 


The first of the book 
with personal interviews of the author 


part deals 
with a number «of Chinese who have 
passed through this process of in- 
doctrination. 
of 
from excursions which he made into 
of Southeast Asia. 
This section can be read quickly, and 
with little effort. 
picture of the extent of the Com- 


The second part is an 
account the writer's observations 


disturbed areas 


It gives a simple 


munist activities and of their methods 
used. 

It the first section of Brain- 
Washing that should hold the atten- 
tion of all thinking people in the 
West, and particularly those who are 


Is 


in responsible positions for combat- 
ting the spread of Communist propa- 
ganda and who are concerned with 
the problem of its containment. We 
are shown in quite an objective, clear 
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manner, how psychological principles 
are used with scientific ruthlessness 
completely to transform men’s minds. 
The methods used are callous. often 
brutal and diabolical, as when pres- 
sure of the 
No means are 


on helpless members 
family are employed. 
left untried. The end to be achieved 
approaches a human automaton under 
Communist direction. 

There are few failures in these 
Revolutionary Universities. The slow 
to learn or recalcitrant are disciplined 
in work camps until they yield, or 
the will-to-live disappears. No pri- 
vate life, in marriage or out. no pri- 
vate thoughts, or even emotions and 
permitted. All must 
participate; there is no place for the 
one who objects. All must conform. 
Even the cartoonist is presented with 


feelings, are 


a copy book of representative types 
of people: Uncle Sam and John Bull, 
Churchill and Truman in character- 


istic poses. These must be used in 


his sketches for propaganda purposes. 
The 


fixed, static goal. 


doctrine has a 
There little 
variation in methods used to achieve 
objectives. Terms are twisted 
meaning and new definitions used to 
make a certain type of practice fit in 
with desired ends. Mao Tze-tung 
defines his type of government as a 
Democratic Dictatorship. This ap- 


Communist 


Is 





parent paradox means that it is a 
democracy for people who accept its 
terms, and a dictatorship for those 
who do not. Democratic discussions 
give groups the privilege of agreeing 
with what has already been decided 
higher up: there is no privilege of 


disagreeing. 


The tragedy of it all is that under 
these terms there is a genuine at- 
tempt to bring to the great under- 
privileged masses of China those 
gifts of life which all should possess: 
economic independence, material 
welfare on many levels, the four free- 
doms. But in nearly every case the 
picture is warped and what it 
achieved is only an appearance of 
granting to the people these posses- 
sions. Nationalism, often brought 
to red heat of enthusiasm, is re- 
directed into Communist enthusiasm. 
Equality of class and race is twisted 
into another type of class inequality. 
Democracy on a material level hides 
the fact that there is no democracy 
on an intellectual level. 


We have often had described to 
us the finished product of this whole 
brain-washing process with its deadly 
uniformity. This book gives new 
insight into how this end is achieved. 
through control of personal thoughts 
and feelings, of literature, of drama. 
of art, and finally the press. For 
those who would understand the im- 
mensity of the problem which is be- 
fore us, | would recommend the read- 
ing of Edward Hunter's book, par- 
ticularly the first part of it. 


L. C. WALMSLEY. 





Nutrition 
for the layman 


FOOD AND YOU 


By Edmund Sigurd Nasset, pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. A 
monograph, on probably the most 
important subject in the world 
today, nutrition. It was written to 
enlighten the author’s two daugh- 
ters, both undergraduate university 
students. It makes immensely in- 
teresting as well as valuable read- 


ing. $3.50. 


HELPFUL HINTS TO 
THE DIABETIC 


By William S. Collens and Louis 
C. Boas, both of Brooklyn, New 
York. Here is around the clock 
help for the diabetic. This book 
is planned to give the patient a 
better understanding of diabetes, 
and of how he can work success- 
fully with his doctor. $3.50 


CANADIAN COOK FOOK 


By Nellie Lyle Pattinson. Now in 
its twentieth edition, revised, this 
is the most popular cook book in 
Canada. It is in steady demand 
by the general public and the 
standard text in vocational schools. 
The sections on diet and meal 
planning make it an essential aid 
to those arranging balanced 
menus, to keep their families 
healthy. Over 900 recipes. $2.75. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 




















Pamphlets 





Backward Lands—The Other Front, 
by Stephen G. Triantis. Behind the 
Headlines Pamphlet, Vol. XIL. No. 

2. Canadian Institute of 

Affairs. 

lO pp. L5e. 


Inter- 


national Toronto, 1952. 


“It would be hard to accuse the 
world’s under-privileged peoples of 
heing evnical if they suggested that 
not more than ten out of a hundred 
responsible people in the advanced 
countries believe sincerely in the 
need for economic development of 
poor countries, and not more than 
one out of a hundred is prepared to 
Mr. Triantis. 


concluding his treatise. makes this 


do something to help.” 


indictment. and it is one 


serious 


which we must accept. The Cana- 
dian government's action in voting 
$25.000.000 for the Colombo Plan in 
1951-52. 


similar 


recommending a 
1952-53, 
concern at top levels, but such con- 


and in 
amount for shows 
cern is not matched by the press and 
public at large. 


Canadians are grossly ignorant 
about the problems and needs of 
“backward” lands. If we desire to 
learn. Mr. Triantis’ pamphlet is a 
good place to begin. At once com- 
prehensive and lucid, it deals with 
technical matters without over-simpli- 
fication, yet understandably to any- 


one willing to stretch a bit. 


The pamphlet begins with a defini- 


tion of the problem—what consti- 


tutes a “backward” or _— under- 


developed country. Poverty and 
ignorance, huge populations and in- 
adequate resources, scarcity of capi- 
tal and the 


economic disequilibrium between use 


technical knowledge, 
of human and mechanical energy and 
between agricultural and industrial 
development these matters are dealt 
with. Ways are suggested which could 
help to provide more favorable in- 
vestment conditions for foreign capi- 
tal. The activities so far of the 
International Bank, United Nations 
Agencies. and the Colombo Plan are 
described. Finally, Mr. Triantis says, 


“We Shall Benefit Too”. 


Recent political developments. in 
Europe. in Asia and in Canada, are 
bringing more sharply into focus the 
question: military vs. economic, how 
much of This 


pamphlet is an excellent precise state- 


each. and where? 
ment of the usually forgotten “other 
front”. 


k. M. NicHoLs 


The Power Struggle and the Middle 
East, by J. B. Condliffe. Behind 
the Headlines Pamphlet, Vol. XII, 
No. 1. Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1952. 
16 pp. 15e. 


Toronto. 


This article is the fruit of a recent 
and extensive tour of the Middle East 
by the author, a professor of econo- 
mics at the University of California. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON ONTARIO 


SUMMER SCHOOL — July 3 to August 15, 1952. 


Spend the hot weeks of summer on Queen’s cool, tree-shaded campus 
which overlooks Lake Ontario. You also will enjoy the social activities, 
sports, summer theatre and new friendships of Summer School. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS — 


Drama and Radio Workshop: 
July 3 - August 15. 


Painting: 
Ballet: July 3 - August 15. 
Music: July 3 - August 15. 
Public Speaking: 


July 3 - August 15 


; July 3 - August 15 
Classroom and Assembly Dramatics: 


July 3 - July 25 


Speech Arts for Public Schools: July 3 - July 25. 


Puppetry: July 31 


August 7 


- August 15. 
Modern Canzedian and British Poetry: 
Special Course on Films and Community Leadership: 


July 28 - August 15 
August 4 - 


For further information write to the Department 
of Extension, Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 


He shows himself to be an unusually 
competent observer. After drawing 
attention to the vital position occu- 
pied by Iran in the struggle against 
Russian communism. he devotes the 
major portion of the pamphlet to 
the economic problems confronting 
the Middle East. 
as requiring 
First. there 
of the efforts of the various agencies. 


He sees two matters 
immediate attention. 
must be a coordination 
national and international. now work- 
ing in the Middle East. and a more 
precise formulation of objectives. As 
things are now. a very small part 
of the large sums being spent is going 
into the capital construction neces- 
the 


Secondly. there needs to 


sary to. solve basic economic 


problems. 


be established an inter-governmental 





with the 
Organization for European Economic 


organization, comparable 


Cooperation. which could work out 


the replacement of the present out- 


moded financial set-up, by a modern 
credit system which would make pos- 
sible the transfer of funds from the 
oil-rich where there is often 
little for 
ment. to areas where they 


fruitfully The 


realizes that this will involve a greater 


areas. 
scope economic develop- 
can be 
employed. author 
degree of political cooperation than 
at present seems possible without the 


exercise of outside pressure. 


On p. 6. line 2 should come before 
line L. 


F. V. WINNETT 





The United Nations Association 
in Canada 


invites you to attend the 


“The Pirst Ontario Regional Conference 
Toronto, May 23-24, 1952 


A Conference to bring groups interested in the U.N. idea in contact with 
one another, and in contact with United Nations personalities and 
materials. 
An Opportunity for: 
An exchange of ideas on planning United Nations programs, on the 
utilizaton of United Nations materials and their interpretation for the 
Canadian audience, reader or listener. 
A closer cooperation between the United Nations Specialized Agencies 
and Canadian education agencies to prepare and to inject attractive 
U.N. information in day-to-day programming. 
An improved formula for the chanelling of information from U.N. 
headquarters to the Canadian public. Recommendations by partici- 
pating organizations will become the basis for a renewed United 
Nations Association approach. 
Work Shop Sessions: 
The work of the conference will be done in “Workshop Sessions” 
throughout Saturday, May 24th. Four workshops will be held, each 
headed by a panel of leaders in the field, and international experts 
from the U.N. headquarters in New York. 
Adult Education and the United Nations 
United Nations and Youth Education 
U.N. ‘and the Mass Media of Communication 
U.N. and Labor Education 


Conference Registration Fee for representatives of organizations and for 
individual participants — $3.00. 


To: UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION IN CANAD 
Ontario Regional Office é 
Dr. E. A. Corbett. Regional Executive Director, 
340 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario 





